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FOREWORD 


No aspect of the economy of the Southern Highlands is as important to the character 
of Appalachian life as is agriculture. Yet one cannot help but be shocked by the paucity 
of research and writing on this vital subject. 

Even among people of Appalachia there is a sense of nostalgia when discussing 
agriculture. Farming is something that our grandparents did, and it represents a dying 
lifestyle. Indeed, the disintegration of agriculture and the lifestyle which accompanies it 
is transforming our culture and our communities. 

Nationwide, since 1940, approximately 30 million people have left the farm. Agricultural 
indebtedness and overhead have reached record levels as inflation has slowed and land 
values have stabilized. How many evenings have we agonized as the national media pre¬ 
sent devasting scenes of farm foreclosures and family tragedy? I cannot help but painfully 
recall the testimiony of President Johnson’s Special Commission on Food Policies in 1967 
which said, “The country’s biggest farm problem is a surplus of farmers.” 

Today, the word farming is obsolete. It has been replaced by agribusiness, agripower, 
and the all important export-import quotient. Agriculture is indeed undergoing an epochal 
revolution. In a single lifetime U.S. agriculture has “advanced” more than in all the 
preceeding millenniums of man’s labor on the land. But what does this revolution mean 
to the people of the Southern Highlands and to our cultural traditions? 

Wendall Berry reminds us in The Unsettling of America that food is a cultural product; 
it cannot be produced by technology alone. “A healthy culture is a communal order of 
memory, insight, value, work, conviviality, reverence, aspiration. It reveals the human 
necessities and the human limits. It clarifies our inescapable bonds to the earth and to 
each other. It assures that the necessary restraints are observed, that the necessary work 
is done, and that it is done well. A healthy farm culture can be based only upon familiarity 
and can grow only among a people soundly established upon the land; it nourishes and 
safeguards a human intelligence on the earth that no amount of technology can satisfac¬ 
torily replace.” 

Emerging Patterns of the Southern Highlands: Volume II not only represents an effort 
by the Appalachian Consortium to address the paucity of information about agriculture 
in Appalachia; it also represents our continuing commitment to the Jeffersonian principle 
of participatory democracy. It reflects our belief in a strong community voice in the future 
of the Southern Highlands. This commitment is equally resolute among the faculty and 
researchers who are responsible for this volume; the Tennessee Valley Authority which pro¬ 
vided financial support for the project; the University of South Carolina and Appalachian 
State University which gave generously of both human and technological resources. 

This second volume of Emerging Patterns and its examination of agriculture in the 
Consortium’s 156 county service region reflects our concern over the impact of a disap¬ 
pearing farm economy on the life of Southern Appalachia. We hope that this volume will 
stimulate additional research into the problems and opportunities which face agriculture 
in the Southern Highlands. 


Executive Director 
Appalachian Consortium 
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PREFACE 


For a number of years, the members of the Regional Cooperation and Development 
Committee of the Appalachian Consortium sensed a need for the development of a simple 
yet highly illustrative source of information about that area of the Southern Highlands which 
the Consortium regards as its “sphere of influence.” 

In 1984, discussions with the Tennessee Valley Authority led to their granting suppor¬ 
tive funding which made possible the publication of an introductory atlas entitled Emerg¬ 
ing Patterns in the Southern Highlands: A Reference Atlas. Members of the Research and 
Development Committee were convinced that this first volume would fill an immediate need 
and would lead to the publication of an entire series of atlases based on different aspects 
of life in the Southern Highlands. Events have proven the members of the committee cor¬ 
rect. Many groups study this region and make decisions about courses of action, yet few 
have had access to information which is clear, easily interpreted, and reliable. Volume 1 
met the need of organizations such as schools, Chambers of Commerce, county and town 
planners, and church associations for a convenient source of accurate information about 
the region they serve. 

Because farming has played such a key role in the life of the region from the time of 
the earliest frontier subsistance farms up until today, agriculture was chosen as the topic 
for this second volume of Emerging Patterns in the Southern Highlands. Again, we are in¬ 
debted to the TV A for their support. 

For this Volume and for Volume 1, data in digital form have been converted by com¬ 
puter to catagorized pattern values and plotted in class intervals for each discreet data 
element. This process, known as Geographic Information Management and Mapping System 
(GIMMS), is a great deal faster than manual cartography and results in a product that lends 
itself to intra-area comparisons and contrasts. 

Most of the maps in this volume convey an immediate message in terms of the 
magnitude and distribution of each phenomenon. However, individual maps are accom¬ 
panied by a short text to assist the user in orientation to the various parts of the study 
area and to point out some of the more significant findings which the maps portray. 

In examining this volume, the user will find that county names have been omitted from 
the pattern maps. To identify specific counties, the user must place the transparent overlay 
found in the pocket at the back of the volume over the individual maps. 

Following the publication of Volume 1, a series of public programs was held led by 
scholars whose approach to the data was based on their own study of the region’s history. 
These lectures stimulated a great deal of interest and discussion. Because such an ap¬ 
proach was considered so valuable a component of the project, this second volume con¬ 
tains an essay printed at the end of each of the six parts. Authors of the essays are regional 
scholars whose research and thinking about the Southern Highlands support and enrich 
this volume. 

The Appalachian Consortium intends to follow this agriculture volume with others 
which will examine in depth topics of importance to the region. An entire series of atlases 
is envisioned. Such a series will be a quality tool which individuals, businesses, and agen¬ 
cies will find of great help as they seek to understand this fascinating area of the country. 

Malinda L. Crutchfield 
Editor 
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PART I - THE STUDY AREA 


Map 1.1 — Counties of the Southern Highlands* 

This map and the table below give some idea of the size, population, and spatial 
distribution of the counties in the study area. 


Number of Counties, Area and Population, 1980 


State 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Area 

(sq. ml.) 

Population 

Georgia 

19 

5,485 

418,695 

Kentucky 

26 

9,340 

684,487 

North Carolina 

31 

12,763 

1,406,354 

South Carolina 

6 

3,851 

791,895 

Tennessee 

34 

13,209 

1,761,935 

Virginia 

24 

10,648 

939,120 

West Virginia 

16 

7,529 

878,301 

Total 

156 

62,825 

6,880,787 


All of the counties—except for the cluster of Montgomery, Roanoke, Franklin, Patrick 
and Henry in Virginia, Catawba and Cleveland in North Carolina, and Hart in Georgia—lie 
within the Appalachian Region as defined by the Appalachian Regional Commission. 
However the most recent delimitation of the Appalachian Region has been made by Karl 
B. Raitz and Richard Ulack in a recently published work: Appalachia: A Regional Geography 
(1984). All of the counties of the study area used herein fall well within their region’s 
boundaries. 

Otherwise, the selection of counties included in this atlas has been somewhat arbitrary, 
based mainly upon the “sphere of influence” as perceived by the collective membership 
of the Appalachian Consortium. Members have on-going research and work, professional 
connections, and/or study interests in the counties as delimited herein. 

All of the physiographic elements of the Appalachian Mountains: Piedmont, Blue Ridge 
Mountains, Ridge and Valley Zone, and the Appalachian Plateau are represented in the 
regionalization scheme (Map 1.2). 

•Reprinted From Volume 1. 
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MAP 1.2 — Physiographic Regions 

The study area is truly a region of varied topography. For the most part the deep cut¬ 
ting by water of the mountains and high plateaus has resulted in what is often termed “hil¬ 
ly country.” The exception, of course, is the Blue Ridge Section of the older Appalachians 
— a spine of rugged mountains that extends from Virginia to Georgia as it straddles the 
Tennessee-Virginia state boundary. This belt varies in width but averages about 70 miles 
across. It contains the Blue Ridge, Smoky, and Unaka Mountains; some places elevations 
exceed 6,000 feet. On the eastern side of the belt is the Blue Ridge Escarpment from which 
the land slopes sharply downward. 

At the bottom of this slope, at elevations roughly 2000 to 3000 feet lower, and with 
much less pronounced local relief, are the hills, low plateaus, and lowland plans of the 
Piedmont Physiographic Province. 

To the west of the Blue Ridge the land slopes more gently, onto the hills and low 
plateaus of the Great Valley of East Tennessee in the south and into the Ridge and Valley 
Section to the north; the longitudinal valleys are traversed by major water courses. 

Beyond this to the west is another area of heavy relief—the Cumberland Mountains 
of Eastern Kentucky and the Eastern Highland Rim in Tennessee. 

Finally, the extensive Cumberland Plateau in the northwest portion of the study area 
slopes gradually westward. The dissection of the plateau has formed distinct valleys that 
transect large flat-topped erosional remnants. 

The potential for agriculture on this type of landscape is marginal, at least in com¬ 
parison with the large amount of flat, adequately watered interior plains in other parts of 
the United States. Because much of the land is in slope the use of mechanization is limited; 
the higher rainfall of the region (fostered by orographic lifting) results in sometimes severe 
leaching of the soils. Although valley bottoms may contain deposition of fertile alluvium, 
their extent is small and their productivity is hampered by the propensity for flooding. 

Soils are often thin because of the closeness of rock to the surface, and the accumula¬ 
tion of organic material is hampered by continuous erosion. The land is, however, well suited 
to trees, and, if they are removed carefully and the slopes planted in grass, the resulting 
pastures can provide a good base for animal production. The forest environment is also 
a good place for tree crops (deciduous fruits, nuts), small fruits, and ornamentals. 

The high degree of local relief throughout much of the region provides some varying 
and even magnificient scenery but also serves as an impediment to access and to the 
development of transportation routeways, both land and air. 
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MAP 1.3 — Number of Farms — 1982* 


A farm, as defined for the 1978 and 1982 censuses, is any place from which $1,000 
or more of agricultural products were sold, or normally would have been sold, during the 
census year. 

In 1982 there were 2,240,976 farms in the United States, of which 101,470 (or about 
4.5 percent) were located in the 156-county study area. 

The pattern shows the largest numbers of farms in the Great Valley and Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Tennessee and Virginia, in the northern Piedmont of North Carolina, the 
western Piedmont of South Carolina, and on the western fringe of the area on the Ap¬ 
palachian Plateau of Kentucky. The largest number of farms (3,881) is in Greene County, 
Tennessee. The coal mining counties of Kentucky and West Virginia show the smallest 
numbers of farms. In fact, in West Virginia four of the seven counties in the lowest class 
interval have less than 50 farms apiece, with the lowest county (McDowell) having only eight. 

The Tennessee-Virginia portion of the Southern Highlands not only has the largest 
number of farms, but also has the highest acreage—nearly one-third of the total. It also 
experienced the highest increase in the number of farms during the 1978-1982 period. This 
concentration of farms is due mainly to the fact that broader expanses of suitable land 
are available in the Great Valley; the less-rough lands of the Appalachian Plateau in the 
Kentucky portion also offer more opportunities for farming. 


‘Adapted From Volume 1. 
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MAP 1.4 — Percent Decrease in Number of Farms—1945 to 1982 


In 1945 there were 5,859,169 “farms” in the United States; by 1982 this number had 
declined to 2,240,976—a loss of nearly 62 percent. In the study area the overall decline was 
from 280,718 to 101,470—about 64 percent. A significant amount of this decline was, of 
course, due to the changing definition of the term “farm.” Whereas in 1982 the definition 
was based on the sale of a specific minimum amount of agricultural products (Map 1.3), 
in 1945 a farm was “all the land on which some agricultural operations are performed by 
one person, either by his own labor alone or with the assistance of members of his 
household, or hired employees.” (It was not until the 1950 Census of Agriculture that the 
product value feature was instituted.) The 1945 figures included considerable areas of land 
not actually under cultivation and some land not even used for pasture or grazing so long 
as the land was under control of the operator and considered part of his farm. 

The slightly heavier loss of farms in the study area was caused mainly by abandon¬ 
ment of land that was too rough for effective farming, by purchase of farmland for coal 
mining, and by the demise of the subsistence farmer. 

The map patterns distinctly reveal the higher losses in the coal-mining counties of 
eastern Kentucky and southwestern Virginia. On the Carolina Piedmont high losses can 
more than likely be attributed to the increase in the encroachment of housing and industry 
in the more populous areas. 

It should be noted, however, that from 1978 to 1982 the number of farms in the study 
area actually increased by slightly over six percent (nationally there was a 0.7 percent 
decline), with some of the largest gains in the coal mining counties. The gains can be at¬ 
tributed to gradual reclamation of some mined land, by a renewed interest in farming by 
people already on the land, and by the counter-movement of people to rural areas. 

The patterns also emphasize the fact that decreases in numbers of farms are much 
lower on those lands where farming has always been viable, such as in the counties of 
the Great Valley and on the western edges of the Appalachian Plateau. 
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DECREASE IN NUMBER OF FARMS - 1945 TO 1982 
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MAP 1.5 — Average Size Farm in Acres—1982 

The overall average for farm size in the study area is 103 acres, less than one-fourth 
the average size of farms on a national scale. Even counties at the top of the range show 
averages considerably below the national figure. 

The reasons for small farm size in the region are obvious—much of the land is in slope, 
farm acreage on valley floors in relatively small and often is shared by many owners. The 
traditional subsistence nature of the original agricultural settlement in the region also has 
contributed to the smallness. 

From 1978 to 1982 average farm size in the United States decreased about two per¬ 
cent (from 449 acres to 440 acres), while in the study area the decrease was more dramatic— 
about seven percent (from 110 acres). 

In the region, farm sizes are highest in the Ridge and Valley area and on the western 
edge in Tennessee; the mountain counties along the North Carolina-Tennessee border have 
the smallest average. Several counties in Upper East Tennessee show small average size, 
more than likely due to the “rurban” character of the area—where persons with an 
agricultural heritage take advantage of such urban amenities as employment in manufac¬ 
turing plants, cultural amenities in small cities and more and better retail outlets, but they 
continue to live on small farm acreage. 
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MAP 1.6 — Percent of Total Land Area In Farms — 1982* 

The table below contains some base figures that are quite helpful in the interpreta¬ 
tion of patterns of agricultural land use in the region. 


FARMLAND IN THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS - 1982 


State 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Land In 
Farms 
(Acres) 

Average 

Farm 

Size 

(Acres) 

Acres Farmland That Is: 

Cropland Woodland Pasture 

Houses, 

Etc. 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

702,444 

97 

309,210 

264,886 

75,343 

53,005 

Kentucky 

26 

10,728 

1,171,043 

109 

409,568 

580,165 

78,099 

97,598 

North Carolina 

31 

22,571 

1,971,802 

87 

880,911 

762,537 

178,666 

149,688 

South Carolina 

6 

4,749 

616,684 

130 

346,666 

189,827 

48,817 

31,374 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

2,864,033 

86 

1,588,039 

855,760 

238,848 

181,386 

Virginia 

24 

18,228 

2,477,531 

136 

1,017,695 

836,719 

508,770 

114,347 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

653,590 

144 

227,981 

294,877 

95,125 

34,976 

Region 

156 

101,480 

10,457,127 

T03 

4,780,070 

3,784,771 

1,223,668 

662,374 


The 62,825 total square miles of the study area translates into 40,208,000 acres, about 
1.8 percent of the total land area of the United States. Land area classified as “farms” in 
the study area is 10,457,127 acres; this is about one percent of the total farmland in the 
nation. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, the acreage designated as “land in farms” 
consists primarily of agricultural land used for crops, pasture, or grazing. It also includes 
woodland and wasteland not actually under cultivation or used for pasture or grazing, pro¬ 
vided it was part of the farm operator’s total operation. Land in farms is an operating unit 
concept and includes land owned and operated as well as land rented from others. All graz¬ 
ing land, except land used under government permits on a per-head basis, is included as 
“land in farms” provided it was part of a farm. All land in Indian reservations used for growing 
crops or grazing livestock is included as land in farms. 

Whereas in the United States about 43 percent of the total land area is considered 
to be “farmland”, in the study area only 26 percent is so classified. The pattern of land 
by county devoted to agriculture shows the higher percentages concentrated in the Great 
Valley of Virginia-Tennessee, with some high counties on both the eastern and western 
fringes of the region. The coal mining counties in Kentucky and the mountain counties in 
North Carolina fall in the lowest class interval. 


•Adapted from Volume 1. 
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MAP 1.7 — Percent Decrease in Acres of Land in Farms—1945 to 1982 

The 5,859,169 farms in the United States in 1945 contained 1,141,615,000 acres of land; 
average farm size, however, was less than half (195 acres) what it was in 1982 (440 acres). 
The decrease in farm land nationally from 1945 to 1982 was 126,837,766 acres, or about 
11 percent. In the study area the decrease was 30,056,807 acres or about 74 percent. 

As was the case with the number of farms (Map 1.4) some of the decline can be at¬ 
tributed to the difference in definition. However, the comparison with national figures is 
striking. Most of the same reasons prevail as did in the number of farms—abandonment 
of farm land to mining, demise of the subsistence farmer, and conversion of farm land to 
other uses. 

As can be easily seen, the heaviest concentration of decline was in the “coal” coun¬ 
ties of eastern Kentucky and southern West Virginia—with another concentration, 
somewhat smaller, in western North Carolina and northern Georgia. The smaller decreases 
were, as might be expected, in the Ridge and Valley area of Virginia and in the Great Valley 
of Tennessee. Even the smaller and moderate decreases were dramatically higher than the 
decrease nationally. 
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Commentary 

The Role of Farming in the Southern Highlands: An Historical Perspective 

by 

Alan J. Hauser 

Farming has been vital to the Appalachian region ever since white settlers first came 
to the area. Until almost the time of the Revolutionary War, the mountains of Virginia and 
North Carolina had presented a formidable barrier to westward migration. However, in the 
late 1760’s and the 1770’s, that barrier melted before settlers who pushed into areas such 
as eastern Tennessee where the Watauga Association was formed, the extreme western 
region of modern-day Virginia where the North-of-Holston settlements took root, and the 
mountains and bluegrass area of Kentucky. These settlers were hungry for land on which 
they could build a new life for themselves. The land they found was not suited to the type 
of large-scale production that would later come to be characteristic of midwestern states 
such as Illinois, Iowa, or Kansas, but in the closing years of the 18th century, that made 
little difference since the labor-intensive nature of farming at that time made it unreasonable 
for a single family to try to farm large areas. Within the Appalachian region, some areas 
contained a substantial amount of flatland such as the Great Valley that extends from the 
Chattanooga area up into the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. However, many other regions 
possessed only small parcels of level ground with the majority of the land being either too 
steep for plowing or prone to erosion. 

What led people to settle in these hilly areas rather than pushing on to find more 
sizeable tracts of arable land further west? The beauty of the region, along with the nature 
of farming at the time, were such that many settlers became convinced that they could 
carve out a good life for themselves and for their families from the wilderness. A farm at 
that time and in this region would not have been seen as a large, cash-producing enter¬ 
prise but rather as an essentially self-contained unit that would enable each family to care 
for itself with little assistance from or contact with the outside world. Even had it been 
possible for most of the farms in the region to produce enough surplus food above and 
beyond the basic needs of the farm family to make it profitable to try selling large amounts 
of farm products elsewhere, the great difficulty of transporting a substantial amount of 
goods more than a few miles would have made the exporting of farm products to distant 
markets very difficult. A wagonload of goods might at times be carried to a larger town 
or railroad depot in order to secure some cash, but that was only an occasional event and 
not a mainstay of farm operation. This isolation of many farms within the Appalachian region 
persisted well into the 20th century. 

The nature of the land was well-suited to the type of lifestyle that would long be im¬ 
posed on the region because of its isolation. A small number of relatively level acres was 
sufficient to raise enough grain crops and vegetables to feed even a sizeable family. Land 
that was too steep to use for such crops could nevertheless be used to grow fruit trees, 
such as apple and cherry, could be cleared to provide pastureland for cattle, or could be 
left forested as a source of timber and firewood and as a haven for the game which, especial¬ 
ly in the early years of settlement, could compensate for periods when other foodstuffs 
were in short supply. 

Thus, the effective isolation of the region from the outside world during most of its 
history and the difficulty of communicating regularly with people and communities just 
a few miles away forced most families in the region into an intimate symbiosis with the 
land on which they lived. The lifestyle that evolved was not based on a money-oriented rela¬ 
tionship to the outside world with crops sent out in exchange for funds which could then 
be used to buy manufactured goods for the household. It was rather a fiercely indepen¬ 
dent lifestyle in which it was presumed that all the necessities of life could be grown or 
produced by the family and its immediate community. While a few items were brought in 
from outside the region, such exchanges were kept to a minimum. 
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While this lifestyle would persist for a considerable period of time, changes in the ex¬ 
ternal world and the intrusion of those changes into the region would eventually make this 
lifestyle more difficult to sustain. But even before these external forces became powerful 
enough to have a dramatic impact, the growth of the population heralded significant 
changes. Since there was virtually no industry and since other occupations such as coal 
mining and the harvesting of timber could support only a certain amount of population 
growth, the source of livelihood for most people would of necessity continue to be the family 
farm. As the population grew, however, the amount of farmland, and especially the amount 
of arable land that was available for each family, shrank as parents subdivided among 
several children the land that had been theirs. Improved agricultural methods, hybrid seeds, 
and better farm tools and machinery could lead to a more intensive rate of production per 
acre, but there clearly were limits on how far the land could be pushed to improve produc¬ 
tion, and such improvements were incapable of radically altering the nature of these farms 
as essentially family-oriented units with little hope of growing major amounts of cash- 
producing crops. 

Especially after World War I, the isolation of the region began to break down because 
of the advent of radio, the incursion of modern roads into the region as the automobile 
became a common means of transportation, and, in more recent years, the appearance 
of television. The highways facilitated migration from the region which in turn eased some 
of the pressure on the land to sustain the population. However, the opening to the outside 
world also brought rapid movement toward a money-based economic system. Younger 
generations especially began to desire the things they heard described on the radio and/or 
saw brought into the mountains. Aspirations once raised, whether they be for modern con¬ 
veniences such as washing machines or refrigerators or for better medical care or for means 
of convenient and rapid transportation, are not easily suppressed. The self-sustaining, family 
unit could not produce such items by itself, and the family farm as an economic unit came 
to be under serious pressure since in most cases it also proved incapable of producing 
a sufficient surplus of farm goods to provide the cash with which to obtain what was desired. 

While for older persons, the answer to this dilemma has often been to attempt to ig¬ 
nore what has been brought in and to try to keep things pretty much as they were, for the 
younger generations, a serious conflict of values has developed. There is a desire to main¬ 
tain the small family farm and as much as is possible of the heritage it represents. Yet 
at the same time, there is the realization that in many cases a full-time, occupational com¬ 
mitment to the family farm will necessitate the abandonment of any serious attempt to 
secure even a medium-level standard of living. Hence, many persons have become part- 
time farmers, heavily dependent on another occupation as their major source of income. 
What this strong trend toward part-time farming means for the future is one of the key issues 
that will need to be addressed. 

The trend toward part-time farming does enable persons to maintain their ties to the 
land and its rich cultural heritage while also upgrading their quality of life. As map 5.6 shows, 
in all but a handful of counties in the Appalachian region more than half of the farmers 
have a principal occupation other than farming. Part-time farming requires, however, a 
sacrifice of opportunities that might be available elsewhere. A decision to stay and try to 
work at basically two professions as opposed to leaving and seeking employment elsewhere 
will involve choices affecting persons’ lives in ways they may not suspect when they make 
a decision. One thing leaders in the community can do is to establish educational programs 
that will assist people in making such decisions with a full knowledge of the consequences, 
both positive and negative, that will follow a decision to leave and seek employment 
elsewhere or a decision to stay and coordinate part-time farming with other employment. 

Another significant step that community leaders can take is to encourage farm owners 
not to sub-divide further the land that they have. It would seem best to encourage parents 
to pass on their land intact to one of their children, hopefully the one most inclined to pur¬ 
sue farming, rather than to continue to distribute the small amount of productive land 
available among an ever-increasing number of persons. This may involve difficult decisions, 
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since in many cases land is the only significant asset parents can leave to their children. 
Furthermore, a decision to compensate the other children by saddling the son or daughter 
who remains on the land with a substantial debt in order to “buy out” the siblings could 
doom that person to failure in a situation where the land may not be capable of producing 
a large amount of cash income. Despite these difficulties, however, it is clear that to con¬ 
tinue to sub-divide the land, especially on the smaller farms, is to make it even less likely 
that farming can provide a reasonable income for those who stay on the land. Too much 
sub-division of the land can make even part-time farming a difficult venture unless such 
farming becomes more of a hobby than a serious attempt to enhance one’s income. 

It is noteworthy that this atlas contains a map depicting the percent decrease in land 
classified as farms (1.7), but it does not contain a map depicting the percent increase in 
farmland. To put it differently, in every county in the region the amount of land classified 
as farmland has decreased significantly since 1945. Even taking into account changes bet¬ 
ween 1945 and 1982 in the way land is classified, this is still a significant statistical trend 
indicating that in the Appalachian region farming is on the wane. With only a few excep¬ 
tions, all the counties outside the Great Valley area which, because of its physical features, 
has much of the best farmland in the region have experienced a dramatic drop in farm 
acreage from 1945 to 1982, and even in the Great Valley area, the drop has been quite 
substantial. Farming is playing a declining role in the lives of people in this region, and 
any look to the future must ask how the role of farming can be redefined in order to max¬ 
imize its usefulness to the people of the region. 

That the importance of farming in the economic life of the region is on the decline 
may also be seen when one observes the age patterns for farmers in the region. It is dif¬ 
ficult to find many counties where the percentage of farm operators under 35 years of age 
exceeds 25%, and in most counties, the percentage is 20% or less. This may in part be 
due to the fact that parents and/or grandparents are still listed as the prime operators, but 
it is nevertheless an important piece of information pointing to the “graying” of farming 
in this region. Significantly, it is difficult to find many counties where the percentage of 
operators 55 years of age or older is less than 25%, and in most cases the percentage is 
40% or more. While there are some exceptions to this pattern, a comparison of maps 5.4 
and 5.5 will confirm the “graying” of farm operators. It appears that there will be a further 
decline in the role of farming in the region as older farmers retire without an adequate 
number of younger farmers to take their place. 

Clearly, major changes are underway in the nature of farming in the Appalachian region. 
As the role of farming in the economic life of the region is redefined, ways must be found 
to enable farming to ensure a reasonable livelihood for both full-time and part-time farmers 
if farming is to persist as an important factor in the lives of the people. This atlas is intend¬ 
ed to provide information that will be useful as an assessment is made of ways to keep 
farming a viable, contributing factor as the region looks to a new generation and beyond 
to the 21st century. 
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PART 2 - AGRICULTURAL LAND USE 

MAP 2.1 — Cropland as a Percent of Total Farmland — 1982 

The Bureau of the Census considers this category as land from which crops were 
harvested or hay was cut, and land in orchards, vineyards, nurseries, and greenhouses. 

Forty-three percent of all farmland in the United States is classified as “cropland.” 
In the study area the amount is slightly larger, approaching 46 percent. As might be ex¬ 
pected, the proportion designated as cropland usually is higher where the total land area 
in farms is high and where the number of farms is high. The counties of the Great Valley 
and the Piedmont are at the high end of the scale while the coal-mining counties of Ken¬ 
tucky and West Virginia form a large cluster at the lowest class interval. The mountain coun¬ 
ties of North Carolina also tend to have smaller amounts of cropland. 

The kinds of crops grown on these lands are somewhat restricted, the major grain crop 
being limited mostly to corn. Some cotton is still produced on the North and South Carolina 
Piedmont parts of the study area, and vegetable production is important in eastern Ten¬ 
nessee. Tobacco is still the dominant cash crop in four of the states (Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia); fruit orchards occupy significant amounts of land in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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Map 2.2 — Harvested Cropland as a Percent of Total Farmland — 1982 

This category includes land from which crops were harvested or hay was cut and land 
in orchards, vineyards, nurseries, and greenhouses. Land from which two or more crops 
were harvested was counted only once, even though there was more than one use of the 
land. 

In the United States, of the 1,014,777,234 acres of farmland, only 326,306,462 acres 
(32.2 percent) were categorized as harvested cropland. In the counties of the study area 
the figure was only 2,036,279 acres out of 10,341,349, a little less than 20 percent. 

The patterns vary only slightly from those on Map 2.1; counties with the highest percen¬ 
tages of cropland tend to have also the highest percentages of harvested cropland and 
the counties low in farmland are low in harvested cropland—with the exception of a few 
counties on the Tennessee-Virginia/Kentucky border. Where there is a difference it is usually 
not more than one class interval; where the difference is greater it is probably because 
a particular county has a higher or lower amount of farmland in woodland or pasture. 

The low amount of harvested cropland is reflected most strongly in the patterns for 
Kentucky and West Virginia. It should be noted that the six counties in South Carolina 
reported 186,903 acres harvested, as compared to only 131,462 acres in the 19 counties 
of Georgia, 122,747 acres in the 26 counties of Kentucky, and only 95,807 acres in the 16 
counties of West Virginia. In fact, in Kentucky and West Virginia there were 8 counties that 
reported less than 500 acres harvested in 1982. 
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MAP 2.3 — Woodland as a Percent of Total Farmland — 1982 


This category includes natural or planted woodlots or timber tracts, cutover and 
deforested land with young growth which has or will have value for wood products, and 
land planted for Christmas tree production. 

While only about 9 percent of all United States farm acreage is classified as woodland, 
the study area has a much higher proportion—about 36 percent over the 156 counties. 

The pattern of woodland distribution is almost exactly the reverse of the distribution 
of cropland, with the high values on the smaller farms of Kentucky and West Virginia and 
the low values in the Great Valley and Piedmont counties. 

Farm woodlands can be very productive in a region such as this where soils are better 
suited to the growing of trees rather than crops and where the rainfall is abundant and 
well distributed throughout the year. Mountain logging has long furnished excellent and 
diversified hardwoods for the furniture industries of the Piedmont, and the emergence of 
Christmas trees and shrub farming (for which slope land can be used) has provided a new 
high value economic activity for parts of the region. Farmers also use woodlands as a con¬ 
servation measure (prevention of erosion on steep lands) and as sources of firewood and 
locally-used lumber; small sawmills are often located on farms in the study area. 
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MAP 2.4 — Pastureland as a Percent of Total Farmland — 1982 


This category covers land used only for pasture or grazing that could have been used 
for crops without additional improvement, and all land planted in crops that were grazed 
before the crops reached maturity. Also included are cropland used for rotation pasture 
and land in government diversion programs that were pastured. However, cropland that 
was pastured after crops are harvested is not included. 

Because of the influence of the large open areas in the western states, the overall 
United States percentage of land in this category is a little over 42 percent. In the study 
area, on the other hand, it is only about 12 percent. 

The Virginia counties, both Great Valley and Ridge and Valley, dominate the high end 
of the distribution. The Georgia counties also tend to be above average in this category 
of land use. Lowest values are scattered with the exception of a five-county cluster in West 
Virginia and another of similar size on the western side of the study area in Tennessee. 

Recently there has been a tendency toward the increase of land in this category as 
non-productive woodlands are converted to pasture for raising beef cattle. 
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MAP 2.5 — Percent of Total Farms Harvesting 1-9 Acres — 1982 


Of the 101,530 farms in the 156-county region only 85,708 reported crops harvested 
in terms of acreage. Of that number only 9,466 fell in the 1-9 acre category, or about 11 
percent of the total. Figures for the region are not very different for the nation as a whole, 
where the average is slightly greater (about 13 percent). The highest concentration of these 
farms is found mainly in the hills of eastern Kentucky and in several mountain counties 
astride the North Carolina-Tennessee border; however, the category also is closely related 
to low acreage farm size (Map 1.5)—small farms harvest small acreage. 

In terms of actual number of farms in this category the average for the study area is 
about 61 per county. This figure, however, varies greatly from state to state. The average 
number ranges from 8 for the Georgia portion, while the Tennessee portion is the highest 
with 116. Boone and Mingo Counties (West Virginia) have none; Greene County (Tennessee) 
tops the list with 632. 


Portion of 

Study Area 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Number of 
Farms Harvest¬ 
ing 1-9 Acres 

Average 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

149 

8 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

1,271 

49 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

2,334 

75 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

102 

17 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

3,967 

116 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

1,472 

61 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

171 

11 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

9,466 

61 
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MAP 2.6 — Percent of Total Farms Harvesting 10-49 Acres — 1982 

Of the 85,708 farms in the region reporting crops harvested, 32.1 percent fell in the 
10-49 acre category; nationally only about 24 percent of the farms were so categorized, 
again a reflection of the smaller average farm size in the region. 

These farms form a pattern that is most heavily pronounced toward the periphery of 
the region and in the more northerly part of the ridge and valley area. 

Of the 156 counties only McDowell County, West Virginia, had no farms in this category; 
Greene County, Tennessee, again topped the list with 1,411, far above the average for all 
the counties in Tennessee. 


Portion of 
Study Area 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Number of 
Farms Harvest¬ 
ing 10-49 Acres 

Average 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

1,225 

64 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

2,535 

98 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

7,230 

233 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

1,062 

177 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

10,313 

303 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

4,393 

183 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

749 

47 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

27,507 

176 
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MAP 2.7 — Percent of Total Farms Harvesting 50-99 Acres — 1982 


About 24 percent (20,876) of the farms in the region harvested 50 to 99 acres in 1982. 
The pattern here is almost inverse to the 1-9 acre category (Map 2.5), especially in the hills 
of eastern Kentucky and along the North Carolina-Tennessee border. Small farm size is 
again the dominant feature, as the national figure for the same category is only 11.4 percent. 

As can be seen from the patterns, variations are most pronounced in Kentucky and 
West Virginia; there is a distinct mountain/Piedmont dichotomy in the North Carolina por¬ 
tion of the study area. McDowell County (West Virginia) has only one farm in this category 
while Monroe County (West Virginia) of relatively similar size has 150. 


Portion of 
Study Area 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Number of 
Farms Harvest¬ 
ing 50-99 Acres 

Average 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

1,080 

57 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

2,421 

93 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

4,778 

154 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

899 

150 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

6,855 

202 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

3,764 

157 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

1,079 

67 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

20,876 

134 
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MAP 2.8 — Percent of Total Farms Harvesting 100 Acres or More — 1982 

Surprisingly, the largest number of farms reporting crops harvested in 1982 (32.5 per¬ 
cent) fell in the 100 acres or more category; this figure is quite comparable to the percen¬ 
tage nationally. 

The higher densities are scattered, and the patterns are distinctly related to average 
farm size (Map 1.5) and terrain features. The “coal counties” of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and West Virginia stand out rather vividly in terms of lack of agricultural activity 
on any large scale. In Kentucky, for example, while the average number of farms in this 
category (in the study area) is 147, the heavy coal-producing counties average about 89. 
In West Virginia the situation is even more pronounced—with an average of 120 such farms 
per county, the coal areas average only 36. 


Portion of 
Study Area 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Number of 
Farms Harvest¬ 
ing 100 or 

More Acres 

Average 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

1,545 

81 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

3,810 

147 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

5,170 

167 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

1,323 

221 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

7,690 

226 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

6,407 

267 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

1,914 

120 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

27,859 

179 
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MAP 2.9 — Farming Regions Based on Percent of Farmland in Total Cropland, Harvested 
Cropland, Pasture and Woodland — 1982 

The regionalization scheme portrayed by this map is based on comparative values, 
as shown in the following table: 


Land Use 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total Cropland 

39.4 

26.8 

62.5 

50.7 

Total Harvested Cropland 

15.6 

8.4 

33.0 

21.7 

Total Pasture Land 

15.1 

6.6 

8.3 

7.3 

Total Woodland 

39.1 

55.0 

23.4 

36.0 


It should be noted that these figures are not percentages, but are values that allow 
comparisons among the regions. (Harvested cropland, pasture land, and woodland are all 
components of “total cropland”.) For example, Region 3 shows the highest values for total 
cropland and harvested cropland and the lowest value for total woodland—reflecting the 
better topography of the Carolina Piedmont and the Great Valley of Tennessee. Region 2, 
on the other hand, consisting mainly of the counties with the rougher lands (the “coal” 
counties of Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia and some of the mountain counties 
of North Carolina and Georgia) covers the areas that are less suitable for crop production; 
here emerge the highest values for woodland and lowest values for pasture land and 
harvested cropland. 

Regions 1 and 4 tend more toward a mixture of activities, with somewhat more balance 
among the cropland categories, with Region 1 standing out in amount of pasture land and 
Region 4 having the second highest values in total cropland. 

This scheme reflects strongly the diverse nature of agricultural activities thoughout 
the study area in general. Many of the counties have greatly varying topography, soil, and 
even rainfall regimes; farming, in addition, is highly sensitive to sun and wind exposure. 
While Regions 1,2, and 3 are fairly contiguous, counties of Region 4 are less so, and tend 
to be marginal or transitional to the other regions. 
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Commentary 

An Examination of Agricultural Land Use in Three Sub-Regions in the Southern Highlands 

by 

Alan J. Hauser 

Even a very brief survey of the maps in parts 1 and 2 of this atlas will reveal the great 
diversity which exists within the region. This diversity may be seen in the physiographic 
characteristics of the various areas, the number and size of farms within each area, the 
use to which the farmland is put, and the rate at which the farms are being abandoned 
as people look to other occupations as their prime source of income. The information pro¬ 
vided is presented by counties, and that may, to a limited extent, present a misleading pic¬ 
ture since considerable diversity sometimes exists within a particular county. Nevertheless, 
if we regard the data as providing basic information about clusters of counties which 
together form a sub-region, we gain a good picture of what agriculture is like in a particular 
area. 

We will look at three sample areas, seeing how we can form an aggregate picture of 
each area by co-ordinating information contained in a number of maps. Our first example 
is the area containing the heavy coal-producing counties that lie on both sides of the 
Kentucky-Virginia border and extend up into West Virginia and down into the Tennessee 
counties north of Knoxville. We note immediately that farming in this area has only a very 
minor role to play. For example, the percent of total land area in farms (map 1.6) is very 
low in most of these counties, being in most cases 10% or less and rarely ranging above 
20%. This is to be expected since most of these counties are very rugged with a high amount 
of their land being unfit for farming. If one looks at the percent decrease in acres of land 
in farms from 1945 to 1982 (map 1.7), one notes a dramatic drop in the percent of acres 
counted as farmland. There has also been a sharp decrease between 1945 and 1982 in the 
number of farms in the area (map 1.4). Even if one takes into account the fact that this 
has never been a major farming region, it is clear that farming is rapidly dying in this area 
since considerably less than half of the acres counted as farms in 1945 are still so counted. 
This compares with a significantly smaller percentage decrease in farm acreage in most 
other counties of the Appalachian region. One also notes that cropland as a percentage 
of total farmland is very low in most of these counties (map 2.1) as is harvested cropland 
as a percentage of total farmland (map 2.2). The percent of total farmland that is wooded 
(map 2.3) tends, on the other hand, to be very high while the percent of total farmland that 
is used as pasture (map 2.4) is, in most cases, unusually low for the region. The number 
of farms in the coal-producing area is also quite low (map 1.3) with fewer than 200 farms 
in many of the counties. A very high percentage of these farms harvest 9 acres or less (map 

2.5) . if one then looks at map 4.1 from the first volume in this atlas series, it becomes ob¬ 
vious that, with few exceptions, these counties are among the most poverty-stricken in the 
Appalachian region. A glance at map 3.6 in the first volume will show that many of these 
counties have the highest or close to the highest percentage of housing in the Appalachian 
region lacking some or all plumbing facilities. A high percentage of lack of plumbing 
facilities is normally indicative of a low standard of living in a particular area. 

What can we conclude from our brief survey of this sample area? We note that while 
the area in the past several decades has moved quite dramatically away from the basically 
self-sustaining farm, it has not prospered from the move to an economy strongly depen¬ 
dent on the coal industry (note that some of the highest percentages of farm operators 
whose principal occupation is other than farming are evidenced in these counties, map 

5.6) . A rather high percentage of the population in these counties lives in mobile homes 
(Volume I, map 3.4), another indicator of a low standard of living, and the median value 
of owner-occupied housing (Volume I, map 3.1) is unusually low. While one should be careful 
not to overgeneralize, the course of events in this area would appear to suggest that a move¬ 
ment away from the self-sustaining family farm will not necessarily lead to a higher quality 
of life. In fact, it can lead to a loss of much that is good and desirable in the previous 
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economic and cultural situation without its being replaced by a lifestyle of corresponding 
value. This is not to say that the development over the past century of the coal industry 
has been an unequivocally bad experience. It is conceivable that today things could be 
worse if the coal industry had not appeared to provide employment for people who were 
finding it increasingly difficult to support a family on the family farm. But heavy dependence 
on a single industry as an area moves away from the self-sustaining farm unit as the basic 
model of the area’s economic life clearly entails some danger. While there are no easy solu¬ 
tions to the economic hardships experienced in an area like this, ways must be found to 
provide a variety of economic opportunities for persons who elect to stay in the area, in¬ 
cluding opportunities that might transform the family farm into a more specialized enter¬ 
prise that can provide at least a reasonable amount of income for those who stay on the 
land. And perhaps until conditions improve, others should be encouraged to leave and seek 
opportunities elsewhere. The land and the one main industry simply are not capable of sup¬ 
porting all the people in the region at a reasonable level of income. The decision to leave 
will often involve cutting ties to a heritage that goes back many generations, but until there 
are major new developments in the area’s economy, there may be no other choice if the 
region is not to sink further into poverty. 

Our second sample area is the Great Valley which extends from the Chattanooga area 
up into Virginia and on toward the Shenandoah Valley. Some of the best farmland in the 
Appalachian region lies here, and the rolling nature of the land makes farming somewhat 
easier than in other parts of Appalachia. There are a high number of farms in this area (map 
1.3) with the number of farms tending to be higher in Tennessee where the average size 
of farms is smaller (map 1.5) and with the number of farms per county tending to be lower 
in Virginia where the average size of farms is larger. As map 1.7 indicates, the percent 
decrease from 1945 to 1982 in acres of land in farms is considerably lower in this region 
than in many other areas of Appalachia, and the percent decrease from 1945 to 1982 in 
the number of farms is also lower here than elsewhere (map 1.4). This area also has a high 
percent of total land area in farms (map 1.6), more so than in other areas. Especially in 
the Tennessee portion of the Great Valley, cropland as a percent of total farmland is quite 
high (map 2.1). It is interesting to note, however, that a substantial portion of that cropland 
went unharvested in 1982 (map 2.2). Not surprisingly, there is not much woodland in this 
area (map 2.3). The amount of farm land in pasture is, on the other hand, quite high, especial¬ 
ly in Virginia and the northern counties of Tennessee (map 2.4). In the Great Valley coun¬ 
ties in southern Tennessee and in a large number of counties in Virginia, farms devoted 
primarily to beef cattle form a high percentage of total farms (map 3.9). 

Clearly, farming has a considerably greater chance for success in the Great Valley 
area than it does in a number of other areas of Appalachia. However, even here the picture 
is not one of farms with a large, yearly amount of cash sales. As map 4.2 shows, in 1982, 
all the Great Valley counties in Tennessee, with only one exception, had at least 40% of 
their farms with sales of $5,000 or less, and in many of the counties, more than half the 
farms had sales below $5,000. This co-ordinates closely with map 5.6 which indicates that 
in almost every county, at least 50% of the farm operators listed an occupation other than 
farming as their principal occupation. This clearly indicates how pervasive part-time farm¬ 
ing is likely to be in the Appalachian region for the forseeable future. Even in the Virginia 
portion of the Great Valley where beef cattle play a major role and where total farm sales 
are substantially higher than in Tennessee (compare maps 4.2 through 4.7), the percent 
of farm operators whose principal occupation is other than farming tends to be quite high, 
not falling below 50% in any county. 

From what we have seen in the Great Valley area, it becomes clear that even in an 
area where there is some of the best farm land in the Appalachian region, the standard 
of living is not all that high. If we look back to map 4.1 in the first volume of this atlas series, 
we note that per capita income, while it is not as appallingly low as in the coal mining coun¬ 
ties discussed earlier, is certainly not as high as it is in the clusters of counties that sur¬ 
round major metropolitan areas such as Knoxville, Chattanooga, Charleston, Winston- 
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Salem, Greenville-Spartanburg, the Bristol-Kingsport-Johnson City triad, and Roanoke. The 
same is true if we look at map 4.2, which describes median family income. If we look at 
map 4.3 in the first atlas, we note that the percent of families below the poverty level tends 
to be relatively low in the urban areas just listed. The farm land in the Great Valley en¬ 
counters a higher percentage of families living below the poverty level, but the percentages 
are not as high as the alarming ones in many of the coal-mining counties. What these 
statistics tell us is that while farming in the more productive agricultural areas of Appalachia 
is able to provide a reasonable source of income, in most cases this source of income by 
itself will not enable a family to attain the standard of living to which many are likely to 
aspire in the 1980’s. The high percentage of farm operators, even in the Great Valley area, 
who in 1982 had to resort to another occupation as their main source of income is a rather 
clear indicator that farming may in the future become increasingly less capable of sustain¬ 
ing those who choose to operate farms. If the family farm as a self-sustaining unit has 
already almost passed from the picture, perhaps a key question for today is the format 
in which farming can continue to be a significant factor in the economic life of rural areas 
of Appalachia. 

This leads into a discussion of the third sample area. This area is defined not so much 
by physiography, as in the case of the Great Valley, but rather by its prime agricultural pro¬ 
duct, poultry and poultry products. Map 4.14 shows that in the counties of northeastern 
Georgia and spilling over somewhat into the adjacent counties of Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina, there is a major poultry-producing region. In many of these counties, 
well over half of the total agricultural sales are from poultry and poultry products. No doubt 
a key factor in the importance of poultry farming in this region is the proximity of these 
counties to a major metropolitan area—Atlanta. They also are within a reasonable distance 
of Chattanooga and Greenville-Spartanburg. Poultry farming is a highly specialized form 
of farming, one which can thrive if there is a major market area nearby. The impact of the 
movement by many farm operators in this area to poultry farming can best be gauged by 
looking at maps 4.2 through 4.6. These counties are among the lowest counties in the Ap¬ 
palachian region regarding the percentage of farms reporting sales of $19,999 or less. What 
is especially noteworthy is that many of these counties are among the highest in Appalachia 
regarding the percent of farms reporting sales of $40,000 or more. Some of the counties 
have substantially more than 20% of their farms reporting sales of $40,000 or more. And 
nowhere else in the Appalachian region is there so large a clustering of counties with such 
a high percentage of farms reporting sales of $100,000 or more. Even if one looks at the 
Great Valley area in Virginia which has large farms and specializes in dairy products and 
cattle, there is not so high a concentration of farms with sales above $40,000. 

One should be careful not to conclude too much from this data. For example, it does 
not necessarily imply that poultry farming is the answer to economic hardship in all areas 
where farming is currently not producing much income. A number of conditions need to 
be right if poultry farming is to work, perhaps the most obvious of these being proximity 
to a major marketing area. If one compares map 4.14 with map 1.2 from the first atlas, the 
close association of poultry farming with major market areas becomes quite clear. Roanoke 
County, Virginia, derives more than half its total farm sales from poultry and poultry pro¬ 
ducts many of which are no doubt consumed in the city of Roanoke. A number of the coun¬ 
ties surrounding Knoxville produce some poultry products, as is also the case in the 
Charleston, Huntington, Ashland area of West Virginia and Kentucky. While in these two 
regions, poultry farming does not play a major role except in Scott County, Tennessee, and 
in Lawrence County, Kentucky, it is a significant factor in farm economics. When one turns, 
however, to the cluster of counties in North Carolina that runs from Ashe, Alleghany, and 
Surry Counties in the north, to Polk, Rutherford, and Cleveland Counties in the south, it 
is obvious that here we have another major poultry producing region aided by the close 
proximity of Winston-Salem, Asheville, and Charlotte and a number of somewhat smaller 
cities like Hickory, Kannapolis, and Gastonia. Significantly, if one looks at sections of the 
Appalachian region that are a significant distance from a substantial urban area, there is 
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not a great deal of poultry farming. In fact, in most of the counties of Kentucky, the coun¬ 
ties of southern West Virginia, the counties of western Virginia, most of the counties of 
northeastern Tennessee, and all the counties of far western North Carolina (with the ex¬ 
ceptions of Cherokee and Clay Counties which border on the major poultry region discuss¬ 
ed earlier), poultry products account for less than 1 % of total farm sales in those counties. 

Clearly, specialized farming can, if the conditions are right, play a major role in the 
revitalization of farming in the Appalachian region. However, it may not be possible in all 
areas to produce the type of dramatic results that have accompanied the development of 
poultry farming in northeastern Georgia. In many areas of the Appalachian region, one may 
need to be satisfied with small and gradual changes in the format in which farming is car¬ 
ried on. However, it is likely that such changes will often determine whether farming will 
succeed or will fail, whether it will provide a productive occupation for farm operators, or 
whether it will lock many of them into a cycle of poverty. Much careful study of farming 
in this region will need to be done if the problems confronting farmers are to be solved. 
This atlas is meant to provide one resource by which the study may be carried forth. 
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PART 3 — FARM TYPES (BY SIC CODES) 


This series of 12 maps portrays agriculture in the Southern Highlands using a scheme 
known as the “standard industrial classification (SIC) system.” These classifications are 
used to promote uniformity and comparability in the presentation of statistical data col¬ 
lected by various agencies. 

Farm establishments engaged primarily in crop production or livestock production are 
classified into the industry group which accounts for 50 percent or more of the total value 
of sales of its agricultural products. Of the 101,470 farms in the study area 97,247 (about 
96 percent) have been so classified. 


MAP 3.1 — Cash Grain Farms as a Percent of Total Farms — 1982 

Cash grain farms are those that produce crops such as wheat, corn, soybeans, barley, 
buckwheat, cowpeas, dry field and seed beans and peas, flaxseed, lentils, mustard seed, 
oats, popcorn, rye, safflower, sorghum, and other small grains. About 3.6 percent (3,660) 
of the total farms in the study area are considered cash grain farms, compared to 25.7 per¬ 
cent nationally. This is as might be expected. High grain production is generally highly 
mechanized and is found on more expansive farms on relatively level land. Over one-fourth 
of the counties in the study area, mostly those in the more mountainous parts, have three 
or less farms per county producing primarily cash grains. Highest values, reaching toward 
the national figure, are found mostly on the outer edges of the region. Three counties 
(Cleveland and Yadkin in North Carolina and Anderson in South Carolina) each have over 
200 cash grain farms. 
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Grain Farms 

Average 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

380 

20 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

248 

10 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

1,461 

47 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

632 

105 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

634 

19 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

201 

8 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

104 

7 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

3,660 

23 
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MAP 3.2 — Tobacco Farms as a Percent of Total Farms — 1982 


Tobacco has long been a mainstay of farming in many parts of the Southern Highlands. 
Forty (40) percent of the farms in the region fall in this category. Nationally, slightly less 
than 6 percent do so. It should be noted, however, that in terms of SIC classification (over 
50 percent of total crop value) 38 of the 156 counties have no farms in this category; another 
11 counties have only 1 to 5. On the other hand, 32 counties have more than 500 farms 
per county producing primarily this crop; Green County, Tennessee, has the largest 
number—2,438 farms. 

Most of the tobacco produced in Kentucky, Tennessee, and in the mountains of North 
Carolina is of the air-cured Burley variety; that produced in the North Carolina Piedmont 
is flue-cured. Because tobacco has high value per acre and can utilize smaller plots of land, 
it is an ideal crop for a region where over fifty percent of the farm operators have a prin¬ 
cipal occupation that is other than farming (Map 5.6). 
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Number 
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Number of 
Tobacco 
Farms 

Average 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

11 

1 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

7,971 

307 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

8,729 

282 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

16,187 

476 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

6,396 

267 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

974 

61 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

40,268 

258 
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MAP 3.3 — Sugar Crops, Irish Potatoes, Hay, Peanuts, and Other Field Crop Farms as a 
Percent of Total Farms — 1982 


In the study region 2,773 farms (2.7 percent) fall in this SIC classification, as opposed 
to 4.5 percent nationally. The number of farms per county is much more even, with an 
average for the region of about 18. Percentages shown on the map may be somewhat 
misleading; Harlan, Perry and Pike Counties (Kentucky) and Clay, Boone, Logan and 
McDowell Counties (West Virginia) show high percentages but have only a few farms in 
this classification. This is because total agricultural production in these counties is so low 
(Maps 4.1 thru 4.18). Washington County (Virginia) shows a very low percentage but has 
more farms (21) in this category than the regional average. Green County (Tennessee) also 
shows a relatively low percentage but has the region’s highest number of farms (49) in this 
classification. 
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Average 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

228 

12 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

249 

10 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

559 

18 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

201 

34 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

720 

21 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

586 

24 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

230 

14 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

2,773 

18 
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SUGAR CROPS, IRISH POTATOES, HAY, PEANUTS AND OTHER FIELD 
CROP FARMS AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL FARMS - 1982 

















































































































































































MAP 3.4 — Vegetable and Melon Farms as a Percent of Total Farms — 1982 

Vegetable and melon farms total 1,278 in the region, or about 1.3 percent; this is almost 
identical to the figure of 1.4 percent for the whole United States. Henderson County (North 
Carolina) leads in the highest number with 66 farms in this classification; Spartanburg Coun¬ 
ty (South Carolina) and Cocke and Rhea Counties (Tennessee) are next, with 65, 50, and 
46 respectively. These counties also show high percentage values. The low overall level 
of this agricultural activity in the region is reflected by the fact that over three quarters 
of the counties have 10 or less farms in this classification. 
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Average 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

134 

7 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

59 

2 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

431 

14 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

162 

27 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

298 

9 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

156 

7 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

38 

2 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

1,278 
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VEGETABLE AND MELON FARMS AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL FARMS - 1982 
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MAP 3.5 — Fruit and Tree Nut Farms as a Percent of Total Farms — 1982 


This SIC classification also accounts for a low percentage of farms (1.5) in the region. 
Nationally, the figure is about 3.8 percent. Fruit and nut production is primarily apples, 
peaches, and pecans. Apples are produced primarily in the Virginia portion of the region 
and in Henderson County, North Carolina, with peaches and pecans in the North and South 
Carolina Piedmont and in Georgia. 

Henderson County leads the region in numbers, with 263 of its 608 farms in this 
classification. Spartanburg and Oconee Counties (South Carolina), Gilmer County (Georgia), 
and Carroll County (Virginia), are next with 154,88,58 and 45 farms, respectively. After those, 
the numbers fail drastically and are very uneven, with no county in Kentucky having more 
than three farms in this category; 19 counties in the region have no fruit/nut farms. (McDowell 
County, West Virginia, shows a high value but only because 2 of its 8 farms are so classified.) 

It is somewhat of an anomoly that fruit production is not higher throughout the region. 
Early settlers were able to nurture many varieties of deciduous fruits. Even moderately slop¬ 
ing mountain land (such as in Henderson County, North Carolina) is well suited to tree pro¬ 
duction. The most deterrent factor, over the past several decades, has been the absence 
of access to markets (suitable transportation routeways) coupled with perishability of fruit 
crops. However, with the advent of better roads and more modern preservation and pro¬ 
cessing methods, the region has great potential for this high value category of crop 
production. 
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Average 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

106 

6 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

27 

1 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

616 

20 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

290 

48 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

145 

4 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

296 

12 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

40 

3 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

1,520 

10 
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MAP 3.6 — Horticultural Specialty Farms as a Percent of Total Farms — 1982 


Horticultural specialities consist of ornamental plants; nursery products such as bulbs, 
florists’ greens, flowers, shrubbery, flower and vegetable seeds and plants, and sod; and 
mushrooms and vegetables grown under cover. There are only 883 farms (less than 1 per¬ 
cent) with this SIC classification in the region. However, only 1.3 percent of the farms na¬ 
tionally are so classified. 

Numbers of farms in this category are small, and the distribution uneven throughout 
the region. Avery County, North Carolina, with 64 farms, has more than all the counties 
in Kentucky and West Virginia combined (58). McDowell County (West Virginia), although 
showing a high percentage, has only one farm in this category, again reflecting its very 
small total of agricultural production. 

Christmas tree and shrub farming have become viable economic activities in some 
parts of the region. The climate of much of the land throughout the region is well suited 
to this activity. Cutover and reclaimed land, with adequate technology applied, could easi¬ 
ly be adapted to this effort. 
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Average 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

59 

3 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

24 

1 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

411 

13 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

77 

12 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

170 

5 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

108 

5 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

34 

2 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

883 
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MAP 3.7 — General Farms, Primarily Crops, as a Percent of Total Farms — 1982 


This classification includes farms that have significant production and sales but no 
one crop with 50 percent or more sales in a specialty group. The 2,644 farms of the region 
comprise 2.6 percent of the total, the same as the percentage nationally. The average for 
the 156 counties is about 17; the highest number, 52, is in Surry County, North Carolina, 
and there are only 3 counties in the region with no farms in this classification. 

The counties with higher than average percentage values tend to be those where 
number of farms is small and where agricultural activity is low or where other specialty 
farms perdominate. 
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Average 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

124 

7 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

269 

10 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

590 

19 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

147 

25 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

835 

25 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

440 

18 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

239 

15 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

2,644 

17 
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MAP 3.8 — General Farms, Primarily Livestock, as a Percent of Total Farms — 1982 

These farms produce livestock and livestock products, including animal specialities, 
but with less than 50 percent sales in any single large specialty group. In the 156 county 
region there are 1,107 farms so categorized or 1.1 percent of the total; this compares with 
1.3 percent nationally. 

The distribution of these farms is fairly even — only five counties having none and 
few counties with more than a dozen. A cluster of counties in Tennessee (Green, Hawkins, 
and Washington is an exception with 58, 22 and 21, respectively). Even those counties that 
indicate a high percentage pattern have only a few of these farms, again reflecting their 
overall low level of agricultural activity. 

The patterns on this map and on the preceding one (3.7) serve to emphasize the fact 
that the diversified farm no longer has much of a role to play in agriculture in Appalachia. 
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Average 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

69 

4 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

150 

6 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

202 

7 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

58 

10 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

312 

9 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

227 

9 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

89 

6 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

1,107 
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MAP 3.9 — Beef Cattle Farms as a Percent of Total Farms — 1982 


Beef cattle farms deal with the production or feeding of beef cattle, except feedlots. 
Following tobacco, this is the second largest farm type in the region with 34,294 opera¬ 
tions so classified. This amounts to 33.8 percent of the total number of farms and exceeds 
the national figure of 27.6 percent. 

Only in Kentucky and West Virginia are there less than 10 of these farms per county. 
(In Kentucky, Leslie County has 7, Perry County, 9; in West Virginia, Logan County has 9, 
McDowell County, 4.) 

The average number for the region is 220 per county, with 21 counties having over 400 
farms in this category. 

The patterns on the map show quite clearly the areas where this activity is of the most 
importance locally: The ridge and valley zone, the Carolinas’ Piedmont, the Great Valley, 
and even some of the more mountainous counties. This type of farming can utilize fairly 
steep, rough land if it is prepared carefully and kept in good condiiton. The region contains 
thousands of acres of land that can be converted to grazing without doing serious damage 
to the environment. 
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Average 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

3,418 

180 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

1,563 

60 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

6,501 

210 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

2,629 


Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

10,308 


Virginia 

24 

18,226 

7,684 

320 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

2,191 

137 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

34,294 

220 
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MAP 3.10 — Dairy Farms as a Percent of Total Farms — 1982 


Production of cows’ milk and other dairy products and raising of dairy heifer 
replacements is the role of farms in this SIC classification. 

Only 3,530 farms (3.5 percent) fit this category, about half the 7.3 percent for the coun¬ 
try as a whole. Average number of dairy farms per county is 22.6 for the region. In Georgia 
only Hall County exceeds the average; in Kentucky 15 of the 26 counties have no dairy farms. 
In the portion of West Virginia that is within the region only 2 counties (Mason and Monroe) 
exceed the average. 

In the region dairying is not as easily carried on as is the production of beef cattle. 
Pastures must be less steep and close to milking facilities; road conditions must be good 
because of the need for quick transport of the product to market, and adjacent land needs 
to be suitable for the production of hay and fodder crops. In addition, a much higher degree 
of capitalization is necessary — a critical factor in a region of relatively low wealth. 
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Average 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

103 

5 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

133 

5 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

672 

22 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

76 

13 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

1,453 

43 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

994 

41 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

99 

6 

THE REGION 
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3,530 

23 
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MAP 3.11 — Poultry and Egg Farms as a Percent of Total Farms — 1982 


Poultry and egg farms produce chickens, chicken eggs, turkeys, duck, geese, 
pheasants, pigeons, and quail. 

With 3,817 such farms in the region (3.8 percent), the number is double the national 
figure of 1.9 percent. 

Although production in this category is fairly important, it is highly clustered. There 
are only 70 poultry/egg farms in the Kentucky counties, 63 in South Carolina, 47 in Virginia 
and 37 in the West Virginia counties of the study area. The remaining 3,600 farms are in 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee. Wilkes County (North Carolina) is the leader with 
459 establishments; Hall County (Georgia) is second with 335; its surrounding counties all 
have high numbers of farms in this category. The numbers per county in Tennessee are 
not nearly as high; the leaders — Bradley and Grundy counties — have 89 and 78, 
respectively. 

Poultry and egg production are highly mechanized operations and require considerable 
capitalization, much of which is furnished by elaborate marketing organizations. 
Establishments must be located where transportation facilities are adequate for the delivery 
of feedstuffs and for rapid removal of the product to processing plants. 


Portion of 
Study Area 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Number of 
Poultry and 
Egg Farms 

Average 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

2,123 

112 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

70 

3 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

1,047 

34 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

63 

11 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

430 

13 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

47 

2 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

37 

2 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

3,817 

24 
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POULTRY RND EGG FARMS AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL FARMS - 1982 
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MAP 3.12 — Animal Specialty Farms as a Percent of Total Farms — 1982 


This SIC classification includes farms that produce fur-bearing animals, rabbits, horses, 
ponies, bees, fish in captivity except fish hatcheries, worms, and laboratory animals. 

While this is one of the less important of the agricultural activities in the region, there 
are 1,473 farms (1.5 percent of the total) so classified — representing about one-half of 
the 2.9 percent nationally. 

Distribution throughout the region is relatively even with no outstanding concentra¬ 
tions; only eight of the 156 counties have no farms in this category. The counties with the 
highest numbers of these farms are all urban (or adjacent to urban areas) — Forsyth and 
Hall in Georgia, Boyd in Kentucky, Buncombe and Forsyth in North Carolina, Anderson, 
Greenville and Spartanburg in South Carolina, and Blount, Hamilton, Knox, Loudon and 
Sullivan in Tennessee. 


Portion of 
Study Area 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Number 
of Animal 
Specialty 
Farms 

Average 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

173 

9 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

108 

4 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

365 

12 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

134 

22 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

414 

12 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

197 

8 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

82 

5 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

1,473 

9 
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ANIMAL SPECIALITY FARMS AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL FARMS - 1982 
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Commentary 

Types of Farm Production in Southern Appalachia 

by 

Glenn A. Mitchell 

What is the future of jobs, local communities, and the environment in our region? Look¬ 
ing at the types of farms in Southern Appalachia tells us much about the kind of work peo¬ 
ple have done in the past in different areas and what they might be doing in the future. 
It helps us get past the broad generalizations and stereotypes to the foundations of the 
local economics and ways of life in our communities. Using this atlas to understand the 
types of farms in Appalachia is a necessary first step towards understanding the problems 
and benefits of the changes taking place in our region today. 

This is a research atlas. Its purpose is to provide information so that each of us can 
ask our own questions. Such questioning enables us to compare our own communities with 
those in other counties across the region. It helps us see the ways in which what seem 
like unique problems and circumstances are actually part of broad patterns affecting many 
other communities. These comparisons can help us make better choices about our future 
and take us one step closer to working together to solve our common problems. 

We can ask questions about what will happen to family and community life as members 
of extended families leave the family farm to look for work. Who will protect the rural land¬ 
scape as rising land prices and taxes force the sale of farm land to real estate developers? 
Is it possible to attract the kind of industry that will provide jobs and be compatible with 
rural values? Will tourism and retirement settlements drive out the farmer, or will they 
strengthen our resolve to support farmers as they provide stewardship of the rural land¬ 
scape we all love? 

Going east to west, the geographical divisions of Southern Appalachia are the Pied¬ 
mont, the Blue Ridge Mountains, the ridge and valley area with its Great Valley, and finally 
the Allegheny Plateau. With the mountain slopes and high rainfall which leaches nutrients 
and creates poor soils, agriculture is not extensive except in the Piedmont and the Great 
Valley. The Piedmont is the most urban and industrial area with its cities of Atlanta, Green¬ 
ville, Spartanburg, Charlotte, Greensboro, and Winston-Salem. Its hills have poor soil. They 
were originally farmed by shifting cultivation with each generation clearing new land as 
soil lost fertility and was abandoned. Then the land was intensively cultivated in cotton. 
Now it supports pulp pine plantations. There are nut and fruit orchards in Georgia and South 
Carolina and concentrations of poultry production near Winston-Salem and Atlanta. 

The Blue Ridge Mountains were originally important only as a lumber area. Now it is 
an area primarily important for tourism with its National Parks system running from the 
Great Smoky Mountains up the Blue Ridge Parkway to Shenandoah National Park and with 
such private development as Gatlinburg, Cherokee, and Blowing Rock. Its urban center is 
Asheville. 

The Ridge and Valley area includes the Great Valley running down through the Shenan¬ 
doah, the Valley of Virginia, and the Valley of East Tennessee. With its limestone base and 
deep, rich soils, it attracted the original settlers who came down the valley from Pennsylvania 
into the Southern Appalachians. It is the main area of commercially important farms today 
with beautiful dairy, beef, and tobacco farms and market production for local urban areas. 
These include Roanoke, the Tri-Cities of Bristol, Kingsport and Johnson City, and Knox¬ 
ville, Chattanooga, and Birmingham. 

The Allegheny Plateau, extending down west into West Virginia, East Kentucky and 
East-Central Tennessee, is a more rugged area. This fact made agricultural settlement dif¬ 
ficult, and the area is characterized today by its bituminous coal mining. (See Raitz and 
Ulack, 1984 for a discussion of the geography of Appalachia and its development.) 

Traditionally the types of farms in Southern Appalachia, except for the Great Valley, 
have been small with crops raised in the small valleys and coves and livestock grazed in 
the adjacent mountain woodlands and pastures. Corn and vegetables were grown on 20 
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to 40 acres of cleared land at the bottom of the cove where the first settlers built their 
houses, and pigs and cattle ranged freely on the slopes eating the mast of fallen nuts and 
acorns or meadow grasses. As population increased, new farms were started further up 
the slopes on more marginal land with shallow soils and problems of erosion. (See Eller, 
1982, for a discussion of early patterns, and their change with industrialization.) 

The wide variation in land slopes and soils within the region has led to a wide varia¬ 
tion in the size and types of farms. Throughout most of the area, it is still the woodlands 
and small farms with their gardens and tobacco plots which predominate on the slopes 
and shallow soils of the mountains. In the coal mining areas of East Kentucky where 
agricultural land is unavailable, there are small subsistence plots. Only in the broad, rich 
valleys and lowlands such as the Great Valley of Virginia and Tennessee do larger, com¬ 
mercially important farms dominate the landscape. 

The pressure on the resources of small farms produced the rural exodus of Southern 
Appalachian people in the 1960’s. There was also an increased reliance on small plots of 
tobacco as a cash crop and a shift to beef cattle on upland pastures. The majority of farm 
operators, especially near urban or mining areas, today work off the farm to support their 
families. Farming for them is a way of life and a source of income to supplement generally 
low, industrial wages. Only on the larger farms of the Great Valley and the poultry farms 
of North Georgia is farming itself a large-scale enterprise. It is not a line of work with a 
lot of opportunity for the young, so the average age of farmers throughout the area is over 
fifty. We must ask ourselves what the future of agriculture and rural life in our region is 
going to be. (See Proctor and White, 1967, for an assessment of agriculture from the perspec¬ 
tive of the 1960’s.) 

Using the US Census Categories, the four types of farms which predominate in dif¬ 
ferent areas are tobacco, beef cattle, poultry and eggs, and fruit and nut. They are defined 
by the US Census’s Standard Industrial Classification system in terms of the activities which 
account for fifty percent or more of the cash value of their products. Because of this, some 
of the terms used to define the types of farms on the maps may seem unfamiliar. Also the 
small family subsistence farm with a variety of crops which we associate traditionally with 
the mountains does not stand out. What is highlighted is the type of farming important 
today. These are the types of farms which define the rural economy and life today and of 
which we must become more aware as we support the role of agriculture in the future of 
our region. Tobacco and beef have both developed out of traditional patterns adapted to 
small-scale mountain farming, and they are widely distributed in the region. Poultry and 
fruit production are also activities with a history here, but they are concentrated only in 
a few areas. 

Today tobacco is distributed throughout the core of the region in North Carolina, Ten¬ 
nessee, Virginia, and Kentucky (map 3.2). Tobacco constitutes ninety percent of the farm¬ 
ing in many counties and is the most important cash crop in the area. The Burley tobacco 
of the mountains is produced on a small scale. Federal allotments control production. It 
is air cured in small barns on the farms, and often produced on an acre or less. This fits 
well with the existing size of farms. Since it requires intensive work only during the spring 
planting and fall harvest, tobacco serves well as a family income supplement in rural areas 
which are usually dependent economically on only a few employers. The main areas of the 
tobacco industry are outside the region however with Burley in central Kentucky and flue- 
cured tobacco, which is produced on a large scale and dried in large heated sheds, in eastern 
North Carolina and Virginia. This makes the tobacco economy of the mountains vulnerable 
to policy decisions made elsewhere. Any negative impact on the tobacco economy would 
hit rural families hard throughout the region. The end of the price support system for ex¬ 
ample may mean the end of the family farm in the region unless alternatives are available. 

Beef cattle production is also widely distributed throughout the area but is concen¬ 
trated in the hills and lowland areas around the periphery of the region in the Piedmont 
of the Carolinas and Georgia, in Tennessee, and in the Ridge and Valley area of Virginia 
and West Virginia (map 3.9). Cattle raising developed out of the traditional subsistence pat- 
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tern of agriculture in this region, and it is well adapted to the sloping uplands which are 
unsuited for cultivation but where adequate rainfall and cool temperatures produce good 
pastures. The main stimulus for increased cattle production is not its adaptiveness however 
but the increasing demand for meat in a society spending more money for food and the 
higher prices farmers can get for beef compared to most other farm products. The same 
market pressures have brought increased competition for greater efficiency through im¬ 
proved breeds and mechanization. This makes beef production an increasingly expensive 
enterprise which is vulnerable to financial pressures such as increased interest rates. 

A related type of agriculture is dairy farming. It is concentrated in a diagonal strip across 
the region along the Great Valley and the surrounding hills (map 3.10). Dairy farming is 
generally concentrated near urban areas with ready access to transportation and markets 
for the fresh milk. It can be a good fit to the region ecologically, but it is also highly com¬ 
petitive and costly. It requires high investments in livestock, buildings, feed storage, and 
sanitation equipment to meet state and federal health regulations. Dairy farmers often raise 
a cash crop of oats or barley as a nurse crop for alfalfa or clover and corn cut green for 
silage. Another related type of farm is the general farm with livestock. This more closely 
parallels the traditional farms with a variety of crops and animals and is more common 
in the more marginal agricultural areas of the mountains of Kentucky and West Virginia. 
Hogs, though part of the traditional subsistence diet of the region, are not important com¬ 
mercially because the main corn growing areas are in other places such as Iowa. 

The third main type of farming found in the region is poultry, primarily broilers and 
turkeys, and egg production. This is now a highly industrialized and specialized form of 
agriculture concentrated near large, urban transportation and processing centers. Large 
co-ops and feed supply companies provide chicks, feed, medicine, and advice to the farmer 
who provides buildings and labor. The supplier then buys the broilers at a fixed price and 
butchers and markets them. The industry is entirely unrelated to the traditional pattern of 
a few chickens running around the farm yard, but it is attractive to small farmers whose 
primary employment is off the farm because it can be operated with a small investment 
and limited hours. This type of agriculture is highly concentrated in two areas. The main 
center is in North Georgia east of Atlanta with another center in North Carolina near 
Winston-Salem (map 3.11). It is highly commercialized with a typical farm production of 
$40,000 to $100,000. 

The fourth distinctive pattern is the fruit and nut farm, especially apples and peaches, 
in the mountains and hills of Western North Carolina and adjacent South Carolina (map 
3.5). Henderson County, North Carolina, is one of the apple capitals of the country. The 
fruit grown in these areas represents a specialized horticulture appropriate to the area with 
a potential to expand with the increased transportation in the area. Other horticultural 
specializations such as Christmas trees and nursery plants are increasing in the region 
(map 3.6). 

Grain farming is found in the lowlands and plains of North and South Carolina (map 
3.1). Other patterns are less distinctive or dramatic but represent the wide variety of 
strategies farmers use to make the land productive in an increasingly competitive and chang¬ 
ing agricultural economy. Vegetables such as snap beans, tomatoes, turnip greens, and 
sweet corn are grown in Tennessee (map 3.4). It will be necessary for each user of the atlas 
to look carefully at his own area and compare it with others to find the patterns most im¬ 
portant to his community. 

To step back and summarize, we can look at the four types of farming regions defined 
by the predominant agricultural sales of the area and presented on map 4.19. Region Two 
is distributed throughout the area and characterizes the typical farming of the Southern 
Appalachians. It includes the counties with an even mix of tobacco and beef cattle farms, 
with dairy, and with some poultry farms. Region Three is scattered around the periphery 
of the mountains and is characterized by the same mix of types of farms but with more 
tobacco and poultry. Region Four is composed of several centers of beef cattle production 
along the Great Valley in the center of the region especially in Virginia and adjacent West 
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Virginia. Region One, to the south in North Georgia, is almost exclusively a poultry produc¬ 
ing area. 

The future of farming in the region depends on may factors but most of all on what 
happens in the economy and society outside of agriculture. The decline of rural, textiles 
factories for example will make it hard for people to stay on the farm and continue the 
small-scale, part-time farming pattern in the area unless other sources of employment come 
into the region. Since the eighteenth century, the forests, coal, and scenic beauty of the 
region have been the base of its development. Coal is nonrenewable and its mining en¬ 
vironmentally destructive. It is dominated by a large, capital-intensive system under out¬ 
side control and by small, unstable strip mines, and it creates a migratory work force. It 
is not therefore a base for sustainable, local development. Timber, on the other hand, is 
still an alternative. It is a renewable resource like agriculture. It prevents erosion and builds 
soils and protects the natural beauty of the area. It is economical, and it supports recrea¬ 
tional uses. There are problems with present patterns however. Shifting or brush fallow 
cultivation promotes inferior species, and the woodlands are not allowed to reach maturi¬ 
ty. Fragmented ownership of land and uneven taxation which is higher for commercial 
forests than farm woodlands make it difficult to expand production. 

The most likely alternative being promoted throughout the area is tourism with its 
recreation and summer/retirement housing development. It capitalizes on the rural character 
and natural beauty of the region and has a long history going back to the early 1800’s when 
summer visitors from the coast were drawn to the mineral and hot springs of Virginia and 
the cool Blue Ridge Mountains. With easy access from the Midwest and East Coast popula¬ 
tion centers, there is great potential for future growth. Unfortunately, such development 
drives up land prices and taxes and drives farmers off the land. The impact of road cutting, 
clearing, and leveling land to build houses destroys the very rural beauty people are at¬ 
tracted to, and the economy it creates is one of seasonal, unskilled jobs especially for 
women who work as cooks and maids at low wages. It is a type of development particular¬ 
ly vulnerable to economic cycles since people can cut back their vacation plans in hard 
times. So even with careful planning, it can only be seen as a supplement, not a basis, 
for a sound local economy. 

The present pattern of conversion of farmland to recreational use and to subdivison 
for seasonal housing began in the mid-1960’s. It takes three patterns. Dispersed Develop¬ 
ment is occurring throughout the area as unproductive farmland is sold cheaply by farmers, 
and houses and cabins are built haphazardly with poorly developed roads and services. 
Commercial-Cluster Development around town centers is typified by Cherokee, Gatlinburg, 
and Pigeon Forge on either side of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. While 
Cherokee looks more cluttered, its less controlled development has resulted in a greater 
sharing of revenue than on the other side of the park where a few families own the land 
and others work for poor wages. The third pattern of Subdivided Tracts for sale to outsiders 
is created by outside investors with intensive development of roads and facilities which 
are often poorly planned. They are attractive because they create jobs and a local tax base, 
but they also increase land costs and taxes for the local community as it struggles to meet 
the increased demand for services such as hospitals and schools. The environment is usual¬ 
ly degraded by the cutting of trees and roads. Erosion, sedimentation of streams, flooding, 
and sewage problems follow. A two-class system is created as the upper middle-class out¬ 
siders create their own world of activities and services from which locals are excluded (Raitz 
and Ulack, 1984:252). 

It is the farmers who have husbanded the rural environment of our region in the past 
who must now be seen as important for the future. They need to be supported with fair 
tax, finance, and land use policies if we are to maintain a rural landscape. We have gone 
through tremendous changes in the past. The early industrial boom which occurred from 
roughly 1890-1925 and which was heralded by the coming of railroads and the coal, timber, 
and textiles industries was followed by stagnation, the Depression, and the rural exodus 
of Appalachian people out of the mountains from 1925 to 1965. Now we are in a period 
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of recovery and growth from 1965 to the present. The War on Poverty; the building of a 
regional economic base of energy, water, and interstate highways by the TVA and the Ap¬ 
palachian Regional Commission; and new, industrial development and tourism have again 
brought fundamental changes. 

We have made many choices and put much money into building the future as we have 
gone through these changes. But who has made the decisions, and who has benefited? 
We have come to realize that big projects benefit urban centers but leave behind the rural 
farmers and that meeting basic human needs with new clinics and schools, like welfare, 
creates greater dependence on outside government agencies. What we see now is that we 
need greater opportunities for entrepreneurs such as farmers and small businessmen so 
they can help build our local economies by creating jobs and income for us to meet our 
own community needs. We also see the need for more planning in our local areas and the 
region as a whole so we can see the needs and potentials that we have and make choices 
as communities about the kind of future we want to create. 

We need to ask more questions about the types of farms that exist in our areas, where 
they fit into the local economy and what they need to be viable. We can compare our areas 
with others to see what has worked in areas with similar types of farms and what other 
types might be viable as new patterns of change emerge in our region. It is up to each of 
us to ask these questions so that we can find the answers which are vitally important to 
all of us. 
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PART 4 — FARM PRODUCTIVITY 


The fact that agriculture is still an important economic activity in the region is sup¬ 
ported by statistics which reveal that while the study area contains only about 1 percent 
of the total farmland in the United States, farms sales in the region account for 1.44 per¬ 
cent of the national total. The pattern is somewhat uneven, however, as sales output of 
many of the farms in the region indicates rather low agricultural productivity. For example, 
nearly 60 percent of the total number of farms turn out less than $5,000 worth of products 
annually, as opposed to a national percentage of 36.4. At the higher end of the scale, only 
about 13 percent of the farms yield more than $20,000 worth of products per year while 
the national figure is nearly 40 percent. 

MAP 4.1 — Percent of Total Farms with Sales Less Than $1,000 — 1982 

Although the definition of a “farm” is “any place from which $1,000 or more of 
agricultural products were sold, or normally would have been sold during the census year,” 
there were a number of farms in the study area (16,537, or 16.3 percent) that did not actual¬ 
ly achieve this criterion. This is somewhat higher than the national figure of 11.3 percent; 
it reflects the marginal nature of farming in parts of the region, and also the high number 
of part-time farmers (map 5.6). This is especially true in the South Carolina and West Virginia 
counties where 25 to 30 percent of the farms fall into this sales category. 


Portion of 

Study Area 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Number of 
Farms with 
Sales Less 
Than $1,000 

Percent of 
Farms with 
Sales Less 
Than $1,000 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

1,579 

21.7 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

1,309 

12.1 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

3,961 

17.6 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

1,453 

30.6 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

4,600 

13.8 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

2,409 

13.2 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

1,226 

27.0 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

16,537 

16.3 
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PERCENT OF TOTAL FARMS WITH SALES LESS THRN $1,000 - 1982 
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MAP 4.2 — Percent of Total Farms With Sales of $1,000-$4,999 — 1982 


Further indication of the low agricultural productivity in the region is reflected in the 
fact that a plurality of the farms (43.4 percent) show annual sales of between $1,000 and 
$4,999, compared with the national figure of 25.1 percent. 

The pattern of high percentages is concentrated in the smaller farms of eastern Ken¬ 
tucky, in the West Virginia portion of the study area, and in the rougher lands east and 
west of the Great Valley. 


Portion of 

Study Area 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Number of 
Farms with 
Sales 

$1,000-4,999 

Percent of 
Farms with 
Sales 

$1,000-4,999 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

2,375 

32.7 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

5,322 

49.3 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

8,684 

38.5 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

1,967 

41.4 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

15,480 

46.3 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

7,877 

43.2 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

2,384 

52.4 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

44,089 

43.4 
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PERCENT OF TOTAL FARMS WITH SALES S1,000-24,999 


1982 
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MAP 4.3 — Percent of Total Farms With Sales of $5,000 to $9,999 — 1982 


About one-sixth of the farms in the study area show a sales output of $5,000-$9,999 
worth of agricultural products per year. This figure is still higher than that for the entire 
United States, which is one-eighth of the total farms. Concentrations of the higher percen¬ 
tages are at the western edge of the region in Kentucky, in the Ridge and Valley area of 
Tennessee and Virginia, and along the Blue Ridge Escarpment in North Carolina. 

These are areas where part-time farming is the norm, with the operators having a 
primary occupation elsewhere. Nevertheless, by planting high value crops such as tobac¬ 
co, Christmas trees, or deciduous fruits, the farmer can still have a reasonably good sup¬ 
plemental income. 



Number 

Number 

Number of 
Farms with 

Percent of 
Farms with 

Portion of 

of 

of 

Sales 

Sales 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

$5,000-$9,999 

$5,000-9,999 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

606 

8.3 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

2,107 

19.5 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

3,612 

16.0 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

566 

11.9 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

6,329 


Virginia 

24 

18,226 

3,391 

18.6 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

590 

13.0 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

17,201 

16.9 
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MAP 4.4 — Percent of Total Farms With Sales $10,000-$19,000 — 1982 


In this sales category, farms in the region compare more favorable with national figures 
— 10.2 percent in the Southern Highlands as opposed to 11.6 in the United States. 

As can be seen from the table, the Kentucky, North Carolina, and Virginia portions 
of the study area are quite close to the national percentage. The Georgia, South Carolina, 
and West Virginia portions, however, fall at around half the national figure. The most ob¬ 
vious concentration of these farms is through the Great Valley of Tennessee and in the 
Ridge and Valley zones of Virginia. 



Number 

Number 

Number of 
Farms with 

Percent of 
Farms with 

Portion of 

of 

of 

Sales 

Sales 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

$10,000-19,999 

10,0001*999 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 


5.0 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

1,219 

11.3 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

2,594 

11.5 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

308 

6.4 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

3,418 

10.2 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

2,213 

12.1 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

255 

5.6 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

10,370 

10.2 
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MAP 4.5 — Percent of Total Farms with Sales $20,000-$39,999 — 1982 


In the study area, farms in only three counties (Surry, Stokes, and Yadkin, North 
Carolina) achieved sales comparable to the national figure for the category — 11.1 per¬ 
cent. Of concern is the fact that a substantial number of counties in the region (18) per¬ 
form at the 1.0 percent level or less — most of those being located in the “coal” counties 
of Kentucky, Virginia and West Virginia. The combination of small farms, rough land and 
lack of emphasis on farm markets all contribute to this relatively low productivity. 



Number 

Number 

Number of 
Farms with 

Percent of 
Farms with 

Portion of 

of 

of 

Sales 

Sales 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

$20,000-39,999 

2^00039^999 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

353 

4.9 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

508 

4.7 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

1,481 

6.6 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

180 

3.8 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

1,611 

4.8 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

1,087 

6.0 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

106 

2.3 

THE REGION 

156 


5,326 

5.2 
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MAP 4.6 — Percent of Total Farms with Sales $40,000-$99,999 — 1982 

The production of high value agricultural products (e. g., poultry, beef cattle) permits 
farms in about a dozen of the counties in the study area to display output at the higher 
end of the sales scale, near or above the national figure (14.8 percent) for this category. 
Otherwise, most of the counties have only a few farms producing at this level. The pattern 
of counties with 1.0 percent or less is similar to that of the previous one (Map 4.5), with 
the addition of more mountain and coal counties. 



Number 

Number 

Number of 
Farms with 

Percent of 
Farms with 

Portion of 

of 

of 

Sales 

Sales 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

$40,000-99,999 

4400099999 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

661 

9.1 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

192 

1.8 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

1,099 

4.9 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

121 

2.5 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

1,053 

3.2 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

703 

3.9 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

94 

2.1 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

3,923 

3.9 
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MAP 4.7 — Percent of Total Farms with Sales $100,000 or More — 1982 

This highest category accounts for only about 4 percent of the agricultural productivi¬ 
ty in the study area while nationally the percentage is 13.5. The pattern of production of 
poultry and poultry products (Map 4.14) correlates very closely, again illustrating the need 
in the region to concentrate more heavily on the “value added” aspect of farm productivi¬ 
ty, or that aspect which produces the greatest value for the least amount of cost. 





Number of 

Percent of 


Number 

Number 

Farms with 

Farms with 

Portion of 

of 

of 

Sales 

Sales 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

100,000or more 

100 f 000 or 
more 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

1,336 

18.4 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

63 

0.6 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

1,131 

5.0 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

151 

3.2 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

783 

2.3 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

541 

3.0 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

70 

1.5 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

4,075 

4.0 
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MAP 4.8 — Percent of Total Sales from Com for Grain, Wheat, and Soybeans — 1982 


The patterns on this map clearly illustrate the fact that the Southern Highlands is not 
a region of grain and soybean production. Sales amount to $62,245,000, or about 3.7 per¬ 
cent of total agricultural sales for the region. For the entire United States this category 
of production accounts for 24 percent of the national total. Low grain/soybean output is, 
of course, understandable in view of the absence of level land where mechanization can 
make this type of crop production highly desirable. The few counties with high percentages 
are located mostly on the lowlands and higher plateaus such as the Carolina Piedmont 
and the edge of the Appalachian Plateau in Tennessee. 



Number 

Number 

Total Sales 
From Com, 
Wheat, and 

Average 
Total Sales 

Portion of 

of 

of 

Soybeans 

per County 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

(x $1,000) 

(x $1,000) 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

6,006 

316 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

2,397 

92 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

21,049 

679 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

8,389 

1,398 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

18,453 

543 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

2,919 

122 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

4,549 

190 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

62,245 

399 
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MAP 4.9 — Percent of Total Sales from Tobacco — 1982 


Tobacco is the second largest money crop in the region, accounting for 18.7 percent 
of total sales. By way of contrast only 2.1 percent of United States agricultural sales is 
from tobacco. Production is, however, concentrated in only a few areas: bright, flue-cured 
is prominent on the North Carolina Piedmont; burley tobacco in the mountain counties of 
North Carolina, upper East Tennessee, and on the Appalachian Plateau in eastern Ken¬ 
tucky. Some of this production is on small farms that grow little else; it is an important 
supplemental cash crop raised by farmers whose primary employment is other than farming. 


Average 


Portion of 

Study Area 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Total Sales 
From Tobacco 
(x $1,000) 

Total Sales 
per County 
(x $1,000) 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

46 

2 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

57,546 

2,213 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

106,092 

3,422 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

0 

0 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

99,238 

2,919 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

51,461 

2,144 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

4,245 

265 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

318,628 
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MAP 4.10 — Percent of Total Sales from Hay, Silage, and Field Seed — 1982 

Sales in this category provide only 1.1 percent of farm income in the region, which 
figure is not very different from the national figure of 1.8 percent. The pattern shows no 
particular concentration. The high values for counties such as Pike/Harlan (Kentucky) and 
Boone/Clay (West Virginia) are somewhat misleading because of the fact that total 
agricultural production in these counties is very low. 



Number 

Number 

Total Sales 
From Hay, 
Silage and 

Average 
Total Sales 

Portion of 

of 

of 

Field Seed 

per County 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

(x $1,000) 

(x $1,000) 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

1,722 

91 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

1,917 

74 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

3,281 

106 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

1,220 

203 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

5,955 

175 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

4,111 

171 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

965 

60 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

19,171 

123 
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MAP 4.11 — Percent of Total Sales from Vegetables, Sweet Corn, and Melons — 1982 


Sales in this category provided only $18,890,000 — about 1.1 percent of the total for 
the region; nationally the figure is 3.1 percent. As can be seen from the table, the bulk of 
present production is in the North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia por¬ 
tions of the study area. The region is, however, not exploiting well the potential for farm 
income from this type of crop. Small farm plots, part-time farmers, suitable climate and 
soils, and access to urban markets all make this sort of farming very viable. What is most 
lacking is available capital for hothouse facilities, technical assistance, and adequate 
marketing schemes. 



Number 

Number 

Total Sales 
from 

Vegetables, 
Sweet Corn 

Average 
Total Sales 

Portion of 

of 

of 

and Melons 

per County 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

(x $1,000) 

(x $1,000) 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

870 

46 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

370 

14 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

5,778 

186 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

1,720 

287 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

6,729 

198 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

3,236 

135 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

187 

12 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

18,890 

121 
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MAP 4.12 — Percent of Total Sales from Fruits, Nuts, and Berries — 1982 


These crops provide another minor portion of the region’s agricultural income, accoun¬ 
ting for only $17,454,000 — about 1 percent of the total. The strong counties in this category, 
such as Polk and Henderson in North Carolina, Spartanburg in South Carolina, and Botetourt 
in Virginia produce mainly deciduous fruits. What has been said about vegetables and 
melons (Map 4.11), is also true for this type of crop. 



Number 

Number 

Total Sales 
From Fruits, 
Nuts and 

Average 
Total Sales 

Portion of 

of 

of 

Berries 

per County 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

(x $1,000) 

(x $1,000) 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

528 

28 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

74 

3 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

8,430 

272 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

2,953 

492 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

297 

9 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

5,160 

215 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

12 

1 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

17,454 

112 
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MAP 4.13 — Percent of Total Sales from Nursery and Greenhouse Products — 1982 

The $31,786,000 provided by sales of these products amounted to 1.9 percent of the 
region’s agricultural income. This compares favorable with the 2.9 percent nationally. Pro¬ 
duction is, however, concentrated in those areas where seedlings are required for tree crops 
and around urban areas where flower markets are available. 



Number 

Number 

Total Sales 
From Nursery 
& Greenhouse 

Average 
Total Sales 

Portion of 

of 

of 

Products 

per County 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

(x $1,000) 

(x $1,000) 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

2,710 

143 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

343 

13 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

11,684 

377 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

5,417 

903 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

7,562 

222 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

3,745 

156 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

325 

20 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

31,786 

204 
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MAP 4.14 — Percent of Total Sales from Poultry and Poultry Products — 1982 

Sales from poultry and poultry products, the largest sales category for the region at 
$605,197,000, account for 35.6 percent of the farm income, compared to only 7.4 percent 
nationally. These high value products, like tobacco, are concentrated in only a few parts 
of the study area; the Carolina Piedmont and North Georgia dominate the patterns. The 
potantial for expansion is only moderate, mainly because there is intense competition from 
other areas in the eastern United States. Moreover, considerable capital is needed because 
poultry production is highly mechanized and processing facilities must be located near 
the production areas. 



Number 

Number 

Total Sales 
From Poultry 
and Poultry 

Average 
Total Sales 

Portion of 

of 

of 

Products 

per County 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

(x $1,000) 

(x $1,000) 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

362,037 

19,055 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

6,126 

236 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

179,724 

5,798 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

11,148 

1,858 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

38,067 


Virginia 

24 

18,226 


334 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

90 

6 

THE REGION 

156 


605,197 

3,879 
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MAP 4.15 — Percent of Total Sales from Dairy Products — 1982 


Dairy products are also a mainstay of the region’s agricultural income, providing 18.6 
percent of total sales. This also is considerably higher than the national figure of 12.3 per¬ 
cent. High output of diary products is dependent upon nearby markets and adequate pro¬ 
cessing facilities; most of the counties with a strong showing in this category are located 
favorably in this respect. 



Number 

Number 

Total Sales 
From Dairy 

Average 
Total Sales 

Portion of 

of 

of 

Products 

per County 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

(x $1,000) 

(x $1,000) 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

11,612 

611 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

5,894 

227 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

84,709 

2,733 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

13,213 

2,202 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

104,653 

3,078 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

86,202 

3,592 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

9,901 

619 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

316,184 

2,027 
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MAP 4.16 — Percent of Total Sales from Cattle and Calves — 1982 


In terms of sales, the $273,140,000 provided by cattle and calves makes this the fourth 
most important agricultural product for the region, although it is somewhat lower than the 
24 percent for the United States as a whole. However, the amount is notable in view of 
the fact that this is not a strong grain-producing region. Most of the animals raised in the 
region are grass fed on improved pastures. Because the rainfall/temperature regime of the 
study area is conducive to the growing of grass, the potential for greater production is quite 
good, provided that the relatively small amount of capital for improvement and maintenance 
of pastures can be obtained. 



Number 

Number 

Total Sales 
From Cattle 

Average 
Total Sales 

Portion of 

of 

of 

& Calves 

per County 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

(x $1,000) 

(x $1,000) 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

18,729 

986 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

20,683 

796 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

44,937 

1,450 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

6,028 


Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

85,550 

2,516 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

83,059 

3,461 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

14,164 

885 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

273,150 

1,751 
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MAP 4.17 — Percent of Total Sales from Hogs and Pigs — 1982 

Hogs and pigs provide $35,883,000 in sales — only about 2.1 percent of farm income 
in the study area. This is less than one-third of the 7.5 percent produced nationally from 
the sales of hogs and pigs. These statistics are not surprising in light of the low produc¬ 
tion of grain crops in the area. As can be seen from the patterns, production is highly scat¬ 
tered; about half of the counties show very low sales. Also, the pattern is not closely related 
to the pattern of grain sales. This is probably because hogs are often fed crops that are 
not marketed.. 



Number 

Number 

Total Sales 
From Hogs 

Average 
Total Sales 

Portion of 

of 

and Pigs 

per County 

per County 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

(x $1,000) 

(x $1,000) 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

10,126 

533 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

1,057 

41 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

7,670 

247 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

2,349 

392 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

9,007 

265 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

5,070 

211 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

604 

38 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

35,883 

230 
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MAP 4.18 — Percent of Total Sales from Sheep, Lambs, and Wool — 1982 


The very lowest contribution to farm income in the region is from the sale of sheep, 
lambs, and wool. The $2,416,000 in sales amounts to only 0.1 percent and is about one-fifth 
of the national share of 0.5 percent. Strong production is limited to a few counties in the 
Virginia and West Virginia portions of the study area. Potential, in terms of production, 
is high because of the same factors that pertain to cattle and calves. Marketing potential, 
however, is low in view of the low demand in the United States for sheep as a food source 
and for wool as fiber. 



Number 

Number 

Total Sales 
From Sheep, 
Lambs and 

Average 
Total Sales 

Portion of 

of 

of 

Wool 

per County 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

(x $1,000) 

(x $1,000) 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

18 

1 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

49 

2 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

129 

4 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

1 

0 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

89 

3 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

1,814 

76 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

316 

20 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

2,416 

15 
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MAP 4.19 — Types of Farming Regions Based on Agricultural Sales — 1982 


Patterns on this map form a composite picture of all of the foregoing maps in this 
section. 

Region 1, primarily in the North Georgia portion of the study area, is completely 
dominated by poultry and poultry products with modest emphasis on cattle and calves. 

Region 2, into which most of the counties fit, is dependent on mixed production but 
with a more even distribution of the major categories of tobacco, poultry, cattle, and dairy 
products than exists in Region 3. 

Region 3 is composed of a small number of counties — widely scattered throughout 
the region — and depends the most on tobacco, with poultry, cattle, and dairy products 
still important. 

Region 4, concentrated in the Virginia/West Virginia portion, is primarily a producer 
of cattle, calves, and dairy products with some emphasis on tobacco. 

This regionalization scheme shows rather vividly the diversified nature of farm sales 
in the Southern Highlands. 

TYPES OF FARMING REGIONS BASED ON AGRICULTURAL SALES - 1982 
(Percent of Each Region’s Sales by Commodity) 


Commodity 

1 

REGION 

2 3 

4 

Corn for Grain 

0.7 

2.2 

1.7 

1.2 

Wheat 

0.1 

0.4 

0.6 

0.0 

Soybeans 

0.8 

1.4 

1.4 

0.6 

Tobacco 

0.1 

25.0 

30.6 

7.1 

Hay, Silage, Field seed 

0.3 

2.1 

1.4 

3.6 

Vegetables, Sweet Corn, Melons 

0.5 

1.5 

2.1 

2.0 

Fruits, Nuts, Berries 

0.1 

1.0 

1.3 

0.1 

Nursery and Greenhouse Products 

0.4 

2.7 

1.7 

0.5 

Poultry Products 

79.1 

10.0 

19.6 

1.8 

Dairy Products 

1.1 

15.9 

12.0 

10.5 

Cattle and Calves 

7.8 

10.2 

15.7 

50.0 

Hogs and Pigs 

1.8 

2.1 

1.8 

2.0 

Sheep, Lambs, Wool 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.9 
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Commentary 

Small Farm Productivity: Evaluating an Appalachian Tradition 

by Mamie H. Muller 

It is worthwhile to keep in mind that the census definition for “farm” has changed 
nine times since 1840. The present definition of “farm” is any place from which $1,000 or 
more of agricultural products were sold or potentially could have been sold during the cen¬ 
sus year. The previous definition was any place with less than 10 acres from which $250 
or more of agricultural products were sold or potentially could have been sold during the 
census year, or any place 10 acres or more from which $50 or more of agricultural products 
were sold or potentially could have been sold during the census year. The shift to the pre¬ 
sent definition disqualified approximately 302,000 farms (Fisher and Harnish, 1981). 

In addition to studying the maps in this atlas, it would also be helpful to get a general 
overview of the 1982 Agricultural Census data by studying the 1982 Census of Agriculture 
Graphic Summary maps and figures. Here you will get a sense of the Southern Highlands 
in relation to the rest of the country as well as a quick review of the change in data from 
census year 1978 to census year 1982. 

There is a wide range of agricultural enterprises throughout this study area of southern 
Appalachia as is evidenced in maps 4.8 through 4.18. This diversity provides a certain 
strength to the agricultural economy in the study area as well as to the wider regional 
economy. Within the farms themselves, particularly the smaller farms, there is a diversifica¬ 
tion of production. In times of such fluctuating circumstances, diversification on the regional 
and individual farm level makes excellent sense. 

Here is a look at some of the specific regional products: 

• Poultry, particularly broilers and turkeys, has become a significant farm product in 
this region as is evidenced by the number of counties with poultry products as 95% 
of total sales (map 41.4). “Two of the counties with the greatest increase in market 
value of agricultural products were Union County (918.8%) and Wilkes County (698%), 
North Carolina. In both of these counties, more than three-fourths of the agricultural 
income in 1978 was derived from poultry” (Raitz and Ulack, 1984). In North Georgia, 
“general farming has given way to the production of broilers in the most highly con¬ 
centrated, broiler-producing area in the nation. In six counties (Dawson, Forsyth, Hall, 
Lumpkin, White, and Habersham), farmers derived more than 90% of their agricultural 
income from poultry” (Raitz and Ulack, 1984). 

• Dairy products are also important (map 4.15), although recent government policies may 
encourage the decline of the small and medium-size dairy farms in this region. Dairy 
farms require a particularly high investment in equipment, livestock, and buildings, 
so when the return on the investment is marginal, a small or medium farmer is forced 
to consider “getting out” of the business. 

• Beef cattle production is particularly suited to the terrain of the region and so is an 
important product for both part-time and full-time farmers (map 4.16). Alleghany County, 
Virginia, in particular, has shown a high increase in market value of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts because of “increased livestock production on a small agricultural base. Here, 
sales of beef cattle and calves accounted for about 78% of the 6.6 million dollar farm 
income in 1978” (Raitz, 1984). Again, government policy with regards to the dairy in¬ 
dustry may, in turn, impact the beef industry by potentially glutting the beef market 
with “dairy cow” beef and thereby lowering the prices of the “cattle” beef. This could 
seriously affect a number of small, full-time and part-time farmers who are raising beef 
cattle in this region. 

• Another important agricultural product for both the full-time farmer and part-time farmer 
in this region is tobacco, in particular burley tobacco (map 4.9). Because burley can 
be air-cured in small barns, the crop is especially well-suited to the small farms of 
this region. 
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• In terms of fruit, nuts, and berries production for the region (map 4.12), a "few selected 
areas have specialized in fruit production for decades. Much of Virginia’s apple pro¬ 
duction, for example, is concentrated in the Shenandoah Valley... In North Carolina, 
apples and peaches were planted intensively around Hendersonville, thereby making 
Henderson County the seventh-largest producer of apples in the nation” (Raitz and 
Ulack, 1984). Major berry crops for this region include strawberries, blackberries, and 
blueberries. 

• Production of vegetable crops offers tremendous potential for this area in terms of 
future agricultural development. At the present, however, the region accounts for only 
about 3% of the nation’s vegetable acreage (map 4.11). Major vegetable crops include 
stake tomatoes, cabbage, green beans, potatoes, squash, and sweet corn. 

• Nursery and greenhouse products also offer considerable potential for agricultural 
income for the region (map 4.13). There is a rapidly expanding Christmas tree and woody 
ornamentals industry as well as multi-million dollar greenhouse operations. 
Greenhouse products include: poinsettias, carnations, Easter lilies, as well as a wide 
variety of bedding plants, both flowers and vegetables. 

• Though not reflected in the atlas maps, production of trout which is considered an 
agricultural product by the census is an important, up and coming product for this 
region. Western North Carolina “now has the distinction of being the No. 2 trout pro¬ 
duction spot in the nation, although admittedly a distant second to the state of Idaho” 
(McGough, 1984). 

An important aspect for agricultural productivity in the Southern Highlands is the on¬ 
going research being conducted regionally at such centers as the Mountain Horticultural 
Crops Research Station and Extension Center near Fletcher, North Carolina. Established 
in 1949 by the University of North Carolina, the station studies pest control, plant diseases, 
crop culture, growth regulators, soil compaction, fertilization, pollution control, potato and 
tomato breeding, ginseng, and other subjects. Research centers like this help increase farm 
productivity and farm income in the region by offering farmers new crop strains adapted 
for the mountain region as well as new production techniques and methods for increasing 
efficiency. 

Another important element is the dissemination of research findings to the farmers. 
Agricultural extension agents provide an invaluable service to the southern Appalachian 
agricultural community in this way. They also provide much needed, technical assistance 
including training in financial management and direct marketing. They advise regional 
farmers in the production of all the agricultural products referred to in these maps. 

Unfortunately, a number of these services are in jeopardy. The present administration 
is proposing a cut-back of 59% of the Agricultural Extension Service budget for fiscal year 
1987. This would severely impact farmers in the Southern Highlands who rely heavily on 
the extension agent for agricultural “news” and advice. 

In addition to governmental research and technical assistance, there are also private 
institutions which can be helpful to the Southern Highlands farmer in terms of assistance 
and research information. Organizations like the Regeneration Project headquartered at 
Rodale Press offer “regenerative” technology and strategies in the area of agricultural pro¬ 
duction and marketing that are particularly helpful to small-scale and medium-scale farmers. 

In terms of research, there is also a need in southern Appalachia for environmen¬ 
tal/agricultural type research to determine how the quality of agricultural production is be¬ 
ing affected by such factors as acid rain, pesticide and herbicide use, water contamina¬ 
tion, etc. 

Small farmers have been an elemental part of the fabric of the Southern Highlands 
culture and economy. Small farms continue to be important to this region because they 
build community and promote a democratic, less corporate political base (Fisher and Har- 
nish, 1981). Clearly it is important that national policy shift towards encouraging the 
economic viability of small-scale farms. Even in terms of national security, it is important 
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to maintain the viability of small farms as they relate to a dependable, national food sup¬ 
ply. Small-scale, food production means decentralized, independent systems of produc¬ 
tion which are not so dependent on huge machines, large energy input, and extensive 
transportation requirements. 

In Wendell Berry’s words, “There are, to be sure, urgent political and cultural arguments 
for the preservation of the small farm... But perhaps it is most necessary now to insist 
upon its practical justification: the overwhelming likelihood that its survival is indispen¬ 
sable to a sound, durable agriculture and a dependable food supply” (Berry, 1981). 

For many southern Appalachian residents, part-time farming provides a substantial 
supplement to their yearly income. Also many families depend on being able to raise a good 
deal of their annual food supply. Loss of farmland in the region, therefore, is affecting not 
only full-time farming families but also part-time farming families as well. 

During the four year period 1978-1982, agricultural land in this study area of Appalachia 
declined by about 41,664 acres or about .4%. A large number of counties recorded 
declines—at least 89 of the 156. Loss is due in part to farmland conversion to non- 
agricultural use such as second home development and highways. Loss is also attributable 
to financial pressures on small farmers. 

It is important that local and regional governments assess the problem of loss of 
farmland in their locale and take steps to preserve and protect this critical resource. Com¬ 
munity financial support for small farmers, fair tax breaks, and community education con¬ 
cerning the importance of farmland would be additional ways to help with this problem. 

In order to promote an economically sound, agricultural production system for the 
region, it is important to study the entire existing cycle: Where does the product go after 
it leaves the farm? Does it get processed, stored—where, by whom? Does it get retailed— 
where, by whom? 

In terms of the regional, agricultural economy as well as the broader, area economy, 
it may be more productive for the “raw products” to be processed, handled, and sold within 
the region. In a time when more profits usually go to the retailer and processor than to 
the producer, it is especially important to strengthen direct “farm to consumer” marketing 
options. Farmers’ markets, tailgate markets, and pick-your-own enterprises are significant 
avenues for Appalachian producers to get the most out of their products. In addition, pro¬ 
ducer cooperatives are an important strategy as well as producer-consumer alliances. 
Technical assistance and support from the wider community are invaluable in helping the 
agricultural community establish economic stability as it seeks regional markets for its 
products. 

The Southern Highlands of Appalachia would greatly benefit from a substantial, com¬ 
prehensive analysis of the regional agricultural production system from beginning to end 
to determine how the area’s overall economy would be enhanced by locating a larger por¬ 
tion of the agricultural production cycle within the region itself. 

To ensure the continuation and quality of farm productivity in this region, it is impor¬ 
tant that both formal and informal, comprehensive, regional planning occur in which farm 
productivity is studied in relation to the wider regional context. 

A comprehensive model of the region needs to be developed which would accurately 
reflect the existing regional systems including the natural, ecological systems as well as 
the interfacing human systems such as transport systems, finance systems, food systems, 
etc. It would then be important to determine if the present systems are ecologically, 
economically, and socially sustainable systems. 

The spirit of the Southern Highlands is embodied in the independence of its people 
and the richness of the land itself. The capacity to produce agricultural products is part 
and parcel of this sense of independence and self-sufficiency. In analyzing agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity in these Southern Highlands, it is important to look at more than just the tangible 
“end products.” Agriculture in these Southern Highlands not only contributes to the 
economic vibrancy of the region but also enriches and renews facets of its elemental spirit. 
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PART 5 — FARM MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


MAP 5.1 — Percent of Total Farms With Owner Operators — 1982 

Operation of farms by owners is much higher in the Southern Highlands (72.5 percent) 
than in the United States as a whole (59.2 percent). As can be seen from the map patterns 
and the table, it is highest in the West Virginia and Georgia portions of the area and lowest 
in the Piedmont counties of North and South Carolina. (McDowell County, West Virginia 
shows a considerably lower percentage than the national average. This figure is somewhat 
unreliable because of the very small number of farms in the county.) 

This pattern of high percentages of farm operation by owners is not surprising given 
the traditional style of individual ownership of relatively small tracts of marginal farm land 
within the region, especially in the more mountainous and hilly parts. 



Number 

Number 

Number of 
Total Farms 

Percent of 
Farms with 

Portion of 

of 

With Owner 

Owner 

Owner 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

Operators 

Operators 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

5,613 

77.3 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

7,630 

70.7 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

15,222 

67.4 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

3,317 

69.9 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

24,997 

74.9 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

13,285 

72.9 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

3,623 

79.6 

THE REGION 

156 


73,687 

72.65 
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MAP 5.2 — Percent of Total Farms With Part-Owner Operators — 1982 

In the United States, about 29 percent of the farms are part-owner operated. In the 
study area, the figure is considerable lower — about 20 percent. The pattern is virtually 
the inverse of that on the map of owner operators, with high percentages in the Carolinas’ 
Piedmont and the lowest in West Virginia, Georgia, and Kentucky. Note especially the large 
number of counties with percentages below the regional figure. 



Number 

Number 

Number of 
Total Farms 

Percent of 
Farms with 

Portion of 

of 

of 

with PartOwner 

Part-Owner 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

Operators 

Operators 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

1,082 

14.9 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

1,801 

16.7 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

5,716 

25.3 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

1,181 

24.9 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

6,272 

18.8 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

3,802 

20.9 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

739 

16.2 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

20,593 

20.3 
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MAP 5.3 — Percent of Total Farms With Tenant Operators — 1982 

The overall figures clearly show that the Southern Highlands is not an area of high 
farm tenancy. The percentage for the region (6.4) is much lower than the U.S. average (11.6). 
The pattern is rather even, except for several counties in West Virginia where there appears 
to be a wide range of values, some of which is the result of very low numbers of farms. 



Number 

Number 

Number of 
Farms with 

Percent of 
Farms with 

Portion of 

of 

of 

Tenant 

Tenant 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

Operators 

Operators 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

266 

3.7 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

879 

8.2 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

1,631 

7.2 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

249 

5.2 

Tennesee 

34 

33,390 

2,121 

6.4 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

1,147 

6.3 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

187 

4.1 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

6,480 

6.4 
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MAP 5.4 — Average Age of Farm Operators — 1982 

In the United States, the average age of farm operators in 1982 was 50.5 years, con¬ 
siderably below the mid-range for the region. In fact, only 8 of the 156 counties in the study 
area showed average ages less than 50.5 years. The 53 farmers in Pike County (Kentucky) 
averaged 60 years in age; 15 of the counties showed average ages of 55 or higher. Farmers 
in Jackson County, Kentucky, averaged the lowest in age — 48.6 years. A comparison of 
the 1982 figures for average age of farm operators with those figures for 1945 (Map 5.5) 
indicates that average age of operators in the study area is increasing at a rate exceeding 
that in the nation as a whole. 
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MAP 5.5 — Average Age of Farm Operators — 1945 

In 1945 the average age of farmers in the United States was 48.7 years, only 1.8 years 
lower than the 1982 average. This 1945 average is near the mid-range of average ages for 
counties in the study area. It is interesting to note, however, that in five of the counties 
(Bell, Jackson, and Lee in Kentucky; Henderson in North Carolina; and Monroe in West 
Virginia) averages actually decreased by as much as 2 years over the period from 1945 to 
1982. On the other hand, Pike County, Kentucky, which had one of the lowest averages 
in 1945 (46.7 years) shows the highest average in the region in 1982 (60 years). 
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MAP 5.6 — Percent of Farm Operators Whose Principal Occupation is Other Than Farming 
- 1982 

It can easily be seen from this pattern that farming is an ancilliary occupation in the 
Southern Highlands. In the United States, less than half (44.9 percent) farm operators are 
so classified, while the average for the study area is 60.1 percent. However, it should be 
noted that the pattern is very uneven, with a number of counties having percentages con¬ 
siderably higher or lower than the regional average. As might be expected, most of the coal 
counties show very high values as do some of the counties close to urban areas. Counties 
with high agricultural sales (such as those in the poultry/cattle regions) tend to be at the 
lower end of the scale. 





Number of 

Percent of 




Farmers whose 

Farmers whose 


Number 

Number 

Principal Occu- 

Principal Occu- 

Portion of 

of 

of 

pation is Other 

pation is Other 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farmers 

Than Farming 

Than Farming 


Georgia 

19 

7,266 

4,286 

58.9 

Kentucky 

26 

10,722 

6,605 

61.6 

North Carolina 

31 

22,569 

12,523 


South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

3,097 

65.2 

Tennessee 

34 

33,490 

20,642 

61.6 

Virginia 

24 

18,206 

10,847 

59.6 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

3,010 

66.2 

THE REGION 

156 

101,549 

61,010 

60.1 
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MAP 5.7 — Percent of Total Farms With Male Operators — 1982 


In the study area, the percentage of farms with male operators is overwhelmingly large 
(91.7) but still is smaller than that for the nation (94.6). This is more than likely a function 
of small average farm size and high numbers of farmers whose principal occupation is other 
than farming (Map 5.6). Also, farming in the Southern Highlands has been traditionally a 
male occupation. In terms of female operators, only 29 of the 156 counties have percen¬ 
tages of female operators above the mid-range. These counties are mostly in the Ridge 
and Valley Zones of Virginia and Tennessee, on the Appalachian Plateau in Kentucky, and 
in the Piedmont area of North Georgia. 



Number 

Number 

Number of 
Farms With 

Percent of 
Farms With 

Portion of 

of 

of 

Male 

Male 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

Operators 

Operators 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

6,692 

92.1 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

9,791 

90.8 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

20,902 

92.6 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

4,459 

93.9 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

30,474 

91.3 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

16,596 

91.1 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

4,228 

92.9 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

93,142 

91.7 
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MAP 5.8 — Percent of Total Farms With Individual or Family Organization — 1982 


The Southern Highlands is still an area where the family farm is the predominant 
management type. The 90.3 percent of farms so classified is somewhat higher than the 
national average of 86.8 percent. Through the Ridge and Valley Zone, on the Appalachian 
Plateau, and on the Carolinas’ Piedmont the percentages tend to be closer to the national 
figure, while the higher percentages generally show up in the coal counties of Kentucky, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 





Number of 

Percent of 




Farms with 

Farms with 


Number 

Number 

Individual 

Individual 

Portion of 

of 

of 

or Family 

or Family 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

Organization 

Organization 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

6,673 

91.9 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

9,699 

89.9 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

20,305 

90.0 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 


90.6 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

30,120 

90.2 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

16,377 

89.6 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

4,241 

93.2 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

91,715 

90.3 
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MAP 5.9 — Percent of Total Farms With Individual or Family Organization — 1969 

Percentages of family farm ownership in the region increased slightly, during the 
thirteen-year period — from 85.9 percent in 1969 to 90.3 percent in 1982. The map patterns 
indicate, however, some rather drastic changes in percentages over this period for a few 
of the counties. Note, for example, Forsyth, Towns, and Hall in Georgia; Harlan, Knott, and 
Perry in Kentucky; Stokes and Swain in North Carolina; Scott in Tennessee; Craig in Virginia; 
and Boone in West Virginia. 
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MAP 5.10 — Percent of Total Farms With Partnership Organization — 1982 


In regard to the partnership form of farm organization, the region — with 8.4 percent 
of farms so classified — does not differ markedly from the national figure of 10 percent. 
Only nineteen of the 156 counties show percentages higher than the national figure; near¬ 
ly one-third of the counties are considerably below the regional percentage. Partnership 
organization appears to be most favored outside of the coal-mining area in the Great Valley 
of Tennessee, on the Appalachian Plateau, and on the eastern edge of the region in Virginia 
and the Carolinas. 


Portion of 

Study Area 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Number of 
Farms with 
Partnership 
Organization 

Percent of 
Farms with 
Partnership 
Organization 

Georgia 

19 

7,265 

452 

6.2 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

959 

8.9 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

1,881 

8.3 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

354 

7.5 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

3,027 

9.1 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

1,585 

8.7 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

262 

5.8 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

8,520 

8.4 
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MAP 5.11 — Percent of Total Farms With Corporation Organization — 1982 


Nationwide 2.7 percent of the total farms are organized as corporations; in the study 
area the figure is much smaller — 0.7 percent for the 156 counties. In 23 counties, mostly 
in Kentucky and West Virginia, there are no farms with this category of organization. The 
high figure for McDowell County, WV, again is misleading because of the low number of 
farms — one of its only eight farms is a corporation. Otherwise, the higher percentages 
appear mostly on the periphery of the region. 



Number 

Number 

Number of 
Farms with 

Percent of 
Farms with 

Portion of 

of 

of 

Corporation 

Corporation 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

Organization 

Organization 


Georgia 

19 

7,265 

112 

1.5 

Kentucky 

26 

10,725 

22 

0.2 

North Carolina 

31 

22,568 

237 

1.1 

South Carolina 

6 

4,747 

75 

1.6 

Tennessee 

34 

33,390 

38 

0.1 

Virginia 

24 

18,226 

168 

0.9 

West Virginia 

16 

4,549 

27 

0.6 

THE REGION 

156 

101,470 

679 

0.7 
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Commentary 

Patterns of Farm Management and Organization in the Southern Highlands 

by 

Dennis L. Soden 

It has been suggested that perhaps the most outstanding feature of American farms 
today is their lack of common attributes. Today’s farms vary in size, organization, geography, 
location, commodities provided and growth (O’Rourke, 1978). Farming in the Appalachians 
reflects this suggestion, providing unique attributes and patterns occasioned by geographic, 
political, economic, and social factors. The fate of the “family farm” remains a central issue 
of American agriculture. Nationwide, many family farms are inefficient and will continue 
to disappear from the landscape. Yet the day of the corporate farm does not appear to be 
looming on the Appalachian horizon. Instead, it appears that the region maintains two im¬ 
portant features of agrarianism which direct how its farms are managed and organized: 
first, a closeness to nature and second, the rugged individualism we have come to associate 
with the American farmer. 

Appalachia is marked by many picturesque farms which dot her landscape. The farm 
setting is part of a regional, agriculture system in which the principal management 
mechanism is the “owner-operator”—a farmer who lives on the land he tills (see map 5.1). 
The picture is not, however, idyllic. Rural Appalachian farmers are facing changes in their 
identity in many places as they become a minority in the rural population. We might sug¬ 
gest that this is symptomatic when the invasion of non-farm interests which often place 
new and conflicting demands on rural lands threaten the family farm forcing agrarian 
philosophies into a single mold of farm, town, county (O’Rourke, 1978:61). 

In addition to the growth in the Appalachian region which many contend has changed 
the essential character of the region, or at least threatens to do so, the Appalachian farmer 
contends with a plethora of other factors which influence farm organization and manage¬ 
ment. For example, except for a small portion of the Southern Appalachians in northern 
Georgia and the northernmost portion of North Carolina which are also reported in Chapter 
4 as the richest farms in the region in terms of sales, the owner-operator does not rely en¬ 
tirely on his farm for a livelihood. Reflecting a trend begun in the five-year period 1949-1954 
when nearly one-half of Appalachian farmers were classified as having “other incomes 
greater than farm sales” (Proctor and White, 1967:87), today’s farmers, it appears, are con¬ 
tinuing along the same path. In many counties (see map 5.6) over 80% of the farm operators 
maintain a principal occupation other than farming. Two possible explanations, among a 
host of possibilities, may be put forward. 

First, compared to the Southern region in general, a relatively larger percentage of the 
land of the Appalachians is “totally unsuited by its topography for agriculture production 
except forestry” (Proctor and White, 1976:88). The land is very productive in small plot’s 
(except perhaps the author’s own garden), but is characteristically steep and not conducive 
to standard, American, agriculture techniques employing high-levels of mechanization us¬ 
ing equipment mostly designed with large, flat acreage in mind. As one of the lead authors 
of this atlas series has correctly pointed out, the Appalachian tendency towards non-use 
of the steeper lands, especially given the conducive soil and climate, may be more ap¬ 
propriately an American response. In contrast, in many less developed and developing na¬ 
tions to which parallels of the Appalachian experience are often drawn, the fertility of the 
Appalachian soil would be benefit enough, and the steepness of the topography would be 
quickly dismissed. 

Second, off-the-farm opportunities are increasingly available to Appalachian farmers. 
Unlike their fathers and grandfathers who farmed the land before them, today’s farmers 
are better educated and are often drawn into the non-farm economy where better pay is 
available without the risks associated with farming. 
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These ideas, coupled with an era of decreasing crop values and rising operating costs, 
make it, more often than not, nearly impossible for farming to be the primary occupation 
of most Appalachian farmers. Thus, while most Appalachian farms are managed by owner- 
operators, they are, in reality, part-time operations with little commercial significance (Gard¬ 
ner, 1981:5). We might safely suggest that in addition to the family farm which is operated 
for subsistence, Appalachia may also be witnessing a rise in the number of owner-operators 
who act the role of “gentlemen farmer.” Retirees, along with highly trained professionals, 
often seek acreage with some of the attributes of a working farm as part of their search 
for a better quality of life while, in the end, not seriously pursuing farm matters. This pro¬ 
posed group which would be made up of relatively affluent individuals is quite different 
economically speaking from the preponderance of operators in the heavy coal-mining coun¬ 
ties running from West Virginia through eastern Kentucky and into Tennessee, for exam¬ 
ple. The counterparts to the new “gentlemen farmers” are often operating Appalachia’s 
least productive farms as is noted in the previous chapter. 

The dominant, organizational structure among agriculture units in Appalachia is the 
individual or family farm (see map 5.8) which the evidence tells us exists more than 80% 
of the time. Since 1969 (see map 5.9), some counties have reported drops in the numbers 
in the individual/family farm category. It is difficult to determine a reason for this drop, 
but we may suggest something beyond the common farm crises which most Americans 
are familiar with. In many cases, farms have been sold to developers and speculators as 
land values have escalated or as the sons and daughters of farmers increasingly seek non¬ 
farm careers. Faced with these factors and the turbulence that marked the agriculture sec¬ 
tor during the 1970’s and well into this decade, it is not out-of-the-question to suggest that 
retirement opportunities or economic factors have made conditions off-the-farm look con¬ 
siderably more attractive than they might ever have before. 

Clearly, the Appalachian farm is a male dominated sector (see map 5.7). Amercian 
women have doubtless made great strides, but farm operation has not been an area which 
has attracted women in numbers. Consequently, it remains a male dominated sector of 
the economy in Appalachia, as is the case elsewhere in the nation. There are, indeed, farms 
operated by women, but “nonscientific investigation” suggests that many of these operators 
are widows or gained property from inheritance which is farmed by husbands, sons, brothers, 
or tenants. Family corporations, partnerships, or conglomerates which are the hallmark 
of agriculture elsewhere in the nation are relatively rare organizational types in the region 
(see maps 5.10 and 5.11). It is most likely that large-scale, corporate-type farming is not 
profitable given the topography of Appalachia and the output of the “typical” Appalachian 
farm. Unlike its midwest counterparts, thousand acre farms of grains which are mechanically 
dependent for production do not exist in Appalachia. Absent are the massive combines 
and selection of capital goods. Instead, family farms, small in acreage, with little more than 
a single tractor prevail. Tenant farming is also rare (see map 5.3), being most common in 
a pocket of West Virginia and, in general, reduces in number as you progress southward. 
Tenant farming is low for a number of possible reasons, not the least of which are low sales 
values, lack of available farms for rent, and the difficulty of “getting a start” in the contem¬ 
porary U.S. farm environment. In the 1930’s, nearly 30% of all Appalachian farms were of 
tenant form. This number dropped to approximately 14% by 1954 (Proctor and White, 
1967:93) and continues to be a relatively minor share of all farms today (see map 5.3). 

It is said that “the influence of geographic factors diminishes as technology grows” 
(Durant and Durant, 1968:16). Contrary to this, geographers have provided us with a picture 
of the Appalachian agriculture sector which suggests that technology has played less of 
a part in influencing man to conquer his terrain. The contemporary organization and manage¬ 
ment of Appalachian farms suggests that the family farm culture versus the technologically 
oriented farm conglomerate has taken first priority. However, drawing conclusions about 
agriculture remains, to a large extent, speculation. Indeed, it may be quite safe to say that 
male operators will be the dominant force for some time and that the typical, Appalachian 
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farmer is in his mid-fifties in age (map 5.4), slightly older than his national cohorts (Tweeten, 
1979:279). But the statements do not reflect a simple reality—the farm landscape is under 
pressure as the region is faced with new demands on its resources by heretofore unseen 
developmental forces whose goals are often at odds with farm standards, culture, and prac¬ 
tice. As farmers continue to rely more and more heavily on non-farm income, will the ride 
down the highways and backroads of Appalachia reflect the same farm landscape we see 
today? A different picture may exist ten, fifteen, or twenty years from now. No vast cattle 
ranches or grain farms can be expected. Today’s Appalachian farms are simply organized 
to match their output and are not managed as tax shelters or profit centers but are as much 
a part of tradition within the region as anything else—a tradition many feel is threatened 
as the region is shaped by the forces of change. 

Appalachian farmers typify what Americans believe farmers are, but as they struggle 
with the land, the economy, and change in the region, the view this atlas gives us today 
may be a picture which is fading with time. Yet if there is one thing which stands out about 
the Southern Appalachian region, it is its culture and heritage, a combination which can 
survive over a thousand obstacles. Let us hope that this is the case and that the heritage 
of the family farm continues for a long time to come in the region. 
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PART 6 — FARM ECOLOGY 


MAP 6.1 — Percent of Total Land in Farms on Which Commercial Fertilizer Was Used — 1982 

In the region, farmers used commercial fertilizer on nearly 18 percent of the land — 
somewhat less than the national use of just over 22 percent. As might be expected, use 
of fertilizer is the lowest on the farms that probably need it the most, in those counties 
where farm size is small, land is rough, and farm sales low. Note especially the low percen¬ 
tage (about one-fourth to one half of the national average) on the farms in the coal coun¬ 
ties of eastern Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia. Use is equal to or exceeds overall 
United States use in the Piedmont counties and in the Great Valley of Tennessee. 


Portion of 

Study Area 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Acres of 

Land In 

Farms 

Acres of Land 
in Farms on 
Which 
Commercial 
Fertilizer 
Was Used 

Percent of Land 
in Farms on 
Which 
Commercial 
Fertilizer 
Was Used 

Georgia 

19 

702,449 

109,684 

15.6 

Kentucky 

26 

1,066,821 

93,245 

8.7 

North Carolina 

31 

1,960,923 

446,284 

22.8 

South Carolina 

6 

616,427 

616,427 

34.3 

Tennessee 

34 

2,864,077 

585,938 

20.5 

Virginia 

24 

2,477,062 

338,806 

13.7 

West Virginia 

16 

653,590 

56,848 

8.7 

THE REGION 

156 

10,341,349 

1,843,067 

17.8 
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MAP 6.2 — Percent of Total Land in Farms on Which Lime Was Used — 1982 


Relatively high, evenly distributed precipitation in the Southern Highlands causes an 
attendant leaching of the lighter elements from the soil; the addition of lime serves to 
counteract the resultant acidity that retards plant growth. Lime is applied to about 3.3 per¬ 
cent of the land in the study area — three times the national figure of 1.1 percent. However, 
like commercial fertilizer, some of the poorer land that needs lime the most is the least 
treated. In fact, in 8 of the region’s counties (4 in the Kentucky portion, 1 in Virginia, 3 in 
West Virginia) no lime whatsoever was used. The pattern of distribution is similar to that 
of the use of commercial fertilizer (Map 6.1). 


Portion of 

Study Area 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Acres of 

Land In 

Farms 

Acres of Land 
in Farms on 
Which Lime 
Was Used 

Percent of Land 
in Farms on 
Which Lime 
Was Used 

Georgia 

19 

702,449 

31,865 

4.5 

Kentucky 

26 

1,066,821 

21,359 

2.0 

North Carolina 

31 

1,960,923 

86,671 

4.4 

South Carolina 

6 

616,427 

41,435 

6.7 

Tennessee 

34 

2,864,077 

80,595 

2.8 

Virginia 

24 

2,477,062 

57,248 

2.3 

West Virginia 

16 

653,590 

19,636 

3.0 

THE REGION 

156 

10,341,349 

338,809 

3.3 
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MAP 6.3 — Percent of Total Land in Farms on Which Sprays, Dust, Granules, Fumigants, 
Etc. Were Used to Control Insects on Hay and Other Crops — 1982 

Insect control measures were used, on the average, on only 2.7 percent of the land 
in the study area — as opposed to 7.2 percent nationwide. Following a pattern similar to 
that of the use of fertilizer and lime, fewest acres were subject to control measures in most 
of the Kentucky and West Virginia counties. Use was highest in those counties specializ¬ 
ing in tree crops and in vegetable production. 





Acres of Land 

Percent of Land 




in Farms on 

in Farms on 




Which Sprays, 

Which Sprays, 


Number 

Acres of 

Dust, Granules, 

Dust, Granules, 

Portion of 

of 

Land in 

Fumigants 

Fumigants 

Study Area 

Counties 

Farms 

Were Used 

Were Used 


Georgia 

19 

702,449 

12,617 

1.8 

Kentucky 

26 

1,066,821 

7,517 

0.7 

North Carolina 

31 

1,960,923 

88,173 

4.5 

South Carolina 

6 

616,427 

31,461 

5.1 

Tennessee 

34 

2,864,077 

80,822 

2.8 

Virginia 

24 

2,477,062 

53,316 

2.2 

West Virginia 

16 

653,590 

7,585 

1.2 

THE REGION 

156 

10,341,349 

281,491 

2.7 
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MAP 6.4 — Percent of Total Land in Farms on Which Chemicals Were Used for Defoliation, 
Growth of Crops, and Thinning of Fruit — 1982 


Chemicals designed for use as defoliants, growth stimulants, or crop thinners were 
applied to only 0.4 percent of the land in the Southern Highlands, about half of the 0.9 per¬ 
cent used on a nationwide basis. This is not surprising in view of the types of crops that 
are grown in the region. Use is above the national figure in only 9 of the 156 counties. No 
chemicals of this sort were used at all in 50 of the counties. 


Portion of 

Study Area 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Acres of 

Land in 

Farms 

Acres of Land 
in Farms on 
Which 
Chemicals 
Were Used For 
Defoliation, 
Growth of 
Crops, and 
Thinning of 
Fruit 

Percent of Land 
in Farms on 
Which 
Chemicals 
Were Used For 
Defoliation, 
Growth of 
Crops, and 
Thinning of 
Fruit 

Georgia 

19 

702,449 

6,253 

0.9 

Kentucky 

26 

1,066,821 

1,962 

0.2 

North Carolina 

31 

1,960,923 

13,116 

0.7 

South Carolina 

6 

616,427 

2,836 

0.5 

Tennessee 

34 

2,864,077 

9,331 

0.3 

Virginia 

24 

2,477,062 

7,196 

0.3 

West Virginia 

16 

653,590 

1,591 

0.2 

THE REGION 

156 

10,341,349 

42,285 

0.4 
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MAP 6.5 — Percent of Total Land in Farms on Which Agricultural Chemicals of All Types 
Were Used — 1982 

When all types of agricultural chemicals are considered, use in the Southern Highlands 
is quite high; nearly one-third of the land is affected. In only a few of the counties (1 in 
North Carolina, 5 in Kentucky, 1 in Virginia, 7 in West Virginia) does the proportion of land 
treated fall below the figure of 5.1 percent nationally. Total use appears to be highest on 
those lands where field crops are grown (Map 4.8) and where pastures are being improved 
for the feeding of dairy cattle (Map 4.15). High use is also reflected in the patterns of 
agricultural sales (Part 4). 


Acres of Land Percent of Land 


Portion of 

Study Area 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Acres of 

Land in 

Farms 

in Farms 
on Which 
Agricultural 
Chemicals of 
All Types 
Were Used 

in Farms 
on Which 
Agricultural 
Chemicals of 
Ail Types 
Were Used 

Georgia 

19 

702,449 

214,978 

30.6 

Kentucky 

26 

1,066,821 

156,460 

14.7 

North Carolina 

31 

1,960,923 

904,824 

46.1 

South Carolina 

6 

616,427 

380,153 

61.7 

Tennessee 

34 

2,864,077 

974,015 

34.0 

Virginia 

24 

2,477,062 

586,118 

23.7 

West Virginia 

16 

653,590 

102,562 

15.7 

THE REGION 

156 

10,341,349 

3,319,110 

32.1 
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Commentary 

Towards an Ecological Perspective on Appalachian Agriculture 

by 

J. Linn Mackey 

There are many perspectives for examining agriculture in the Appalachian region. This 
essay will approach the topic from one of the newer and perhaps least familiar perspec¬ 
tives, the ecological perspective. 

Ecology has been defined as the study of the relationship of living organisms with 
each other and with their physical and biological environment (Miller, 1982). The physical 
environment refers to such things as sunlight, climate, weather, air, water, and soil. The 
biological environment includes millions of different species of organisms. 

Ecology focuses on the interconnection and interrelation of both the physical environ¬ 
ment and the various organisms. Given the number and diversity involved, it would appear 
that an understanding of interrelationships would be hopelessly complex. Yet, although 
a young science, ecology has made great strides in understanding how the complex system 
of nature works and how humans impact nature. A grossly simplified but indicative sum¬ 
mary of ecological precepts are Commoner’s Laws of Ecology: 

1. Everything is connected to everything else; 

2. Everything must go somewhere; 

3. Nature knows best; 

4. There’s no such thing as a free lunch 
(Croall and Rankins, 1981). 

Ecology reached public attention and began to play a role in public and policy discus¬ 
sions with the publication of Rachel Carson’s book Silent Spring in 1962 (Carson, 1962). 
Using an ecological perspective, this book documented the threat of persistent pesticides 
such as DDT and essentially led to its banning in this country. Carson’s book was soon 
followed by the works of another scientist, Barry Commoner, who applied and popularized 
the ecological approach to a variety of issues including the uptake of radioactive fallout 
into the food chain, water and soil pollution, and energy use (Commoner, 1971,1976). While 
at Washington University in St. Louis, Commoner founded and directed a Center for the 
Biology of Natural Systems which, among other things, applied ecology to the study of 
agriculture. Since these early works, there has been an expanding and now extensive 
literature that examines agriculture from an ecological perspective. 

It is useful here to distinguish between the use of ecology within what could be term¬ 
ed “conventional” agriculture, i.e. the dominant, agricultural science, technology, and prac¬ 
tice in the U.S. and an ecologically based critique of this “conventional” agriculture. Roy 
Jackson has described this distinction as follows: 

To an outside observer, agricultural scientists appear to have been split¬ 
ting into two camps. One camp continues in the trends of what has become 
“conventional” agriculture, with its large-scale mechanized production, 
assisted by hybrid seeds, fertilizers, herbicides, insecticides, hormones, an¬ 
tibiotics, and other outputs of a highly developed manufacturing industry. 

The other camp, which could be termed either radical or conservative/reac¬ 
tionary, emphasizes “organic,” “ecological” approaches with biological- 
equilibrium pest controls and generally smaller-scale, mixed or closed-cycle 
farming (Jackson, 1984). 

This essay takes the perspective of the latter camp not the former. 

Given the orientation for holism and interrelatedness, the basic unit for study in ecology 
is the ecosystem, a self-sustaining collection of living organisms and their environment 
(Miller, 1982). An ecosystem might be a pond, a river, a forest, a tobacco field or a whole farm. 

The ecological perspective looks at the overall make-up and functioning of ecosystems 
through long time periods with emphasis on the sustainability of the whole rather than any 
single component of the ecosystem. This tends to lead the ecological perspective to judge 
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“conventional” agriculture or modern industrial agriculture rather harshly in contrast to 
the rather prevalent view that modern industrial agriculture is an overwhelming success. 
The issue is one of sustainability versus productivity. In the conventional view, modern 
agriculture is an overwhelming success because of its “productivity.” A piece of land may 
be currently very productive in terms of bushels of corn or pounds of tobacco, but the 
ecological perspective would ask about the soil, about erosion, about loss of nutrients. 
It would ask about the use of chemicals, their long range effectiveness, and the effect of 
chemicals on other organisms including humans. It would ask about the use of non¬ 
renewable resources like petroleum, about how the cost and dependability of petroleum 
will look in 10 to 20 years not just right now when prices are relatively and temporarily low. 
Based on such considerations, an ecological perspective might reach the conclusion that 
although current output of crops is high, this cannot be sustained, and the ecosystem, in¬ 
cluding its production of corn or tobacco, might be seriously and permanently damaged. 

Indeed, such an ecological perspective has been applied to historically earlier 
agricultural systems. Consider the Fertile Crescent in the Middle East where agriculture 
began. In Mesopotamia, now Iraq, an extremely productive agricultural system emerged 
6,000 years ago based on irrigation. It has been described as a veritable Garden of Eden. 
Over time the productivity of the land diminished due to salinization and by the time the 
Hitites moved through the area, they found not a land of milk and honey but a few, dry, 
dusty villages (Campbell, 1985). The historian Pliny tells of the farmers of Babylon who 
harvested two annual crops of grain and grazed sheep on the land between crops before 
the year 2,000 B.C. By the twelfth century, another historian, Otto of Freising, wrote, “But 
what now is Babylon? A shrine of sirens, a home of lizards and ostriches, a den of deserts 
(Huessy, 1977).” 

Another historical example with perhaps greater relevance to Appalachia because of 
the mountain topography is Greece. Ancient Greece was once covered with lush forests, 
ample water, and productive soils. A productive agriculture and satisfying way of life emerg¬ 
ed in early Greece that shows interesting parallels to the lives of indigenous peoples who 
inhabited this region and to the white settlers who moved into these mountains and 
established self-sufficient ways of life. Reay Tannahill, in her book Food In History, writes 
that “while the human population was small, the farmer and his family lived off the land 
in modest comfort. They grew a little wheat or barley, tended their olive and fig trees and 
a few vines, reared pigs, and kept a goat to provide milk and cheese. If they were rich, they 
might have a small flock of sheep, or a pair of oxen or mules (Tannahill, 1973).” But Plato 
in his Critias warned of deforestation, overgrazing, and soil erosion that would occur. And 
Tannahill writes that by 650 B.C. many of the people of Greece were “living a marginal ex- 
istance on marginal land. As the population increased, good land became scarce. The 
hillsides had been denuded of many of the trees to provide timber needed for houses, for 
the ships on which the Greek states depended for trade and transport, for the charcoal 
which was being swallowed up in ever-increasing quantities by the demands of metal¬ 
working” (Tannahill, 1973). Note that this is not primarily environmental destruction by 
agriculture but rather over population and over utilization of forest resources by develop¬ 
ment and industrial uses. Prior to these developments, the rains were not destructive be¬ 
ing moderated and absorbed in the ground by the forests. But with deforestation and over 
grazing, “now, instead, the rains became destructive, pouring down on the naked hills too 
heavily to be absorbed and then thundering on to flood the plains. Gradually the hills lost 
their soils and the valley their fertility” (Tannahill, 1973). We in Appalachia need to heed 
the historical example of Greece. Scoville lists the soil erosion from U. S. cropland by region. 
Sheet and hill erosion for Appalachia is estimated to be 3.8 metric tons/hectare, the highest 
of any region in the U. S. and exactly twice the U. S. average of 1.9 metric tons/hectare 
(Scoville, 1980). Stream and river siltation is acknowledged by many to be one of the most 
pressing environmental problems in Appalachia, although clear cutting and construction 
rather than agriculture appear to be the largest contributors. 
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Citing examples of the historical, ecological perspective, Peter Huessy warned in 
testimony before a subcommittee of the U. S. Senate Agriculture Committee that “no civiliza¬ 
tion has survived this destruction of large amounts of its agricultural land and its soil’s 
fertility. History is littered with the scattered ruins of civilizations which through greed, 
ignorance, and short sightedness, have turned God-given gardens into man-made deserts” 
(Huessy, 1977). The ecological perspective applied to past history should warn us of the 
folly of judging an agricultural system on current productivity rather than on long-term, 
ecosystem sustainability. This atlas would make an even more substantial contribution 
if it were possible to make a direct assessment of the sustainability of Appalachian 
agriculture. Unfortunately, such data does not seem to be available and if available not 
always comparable across state boundaries. Nevertheless, we will proceed to make some 
general judgements on agricultural sustainability in Appalachia using an ecological perspec¬ 
tive and comparing it to the data which is available. 

An aspect of ecology which yields an interesting perspective on modern agriculture 
and Appalachian agriculture in particular is the concept of succession. Since this concept 
may not be generally familiar and since it will be the basis of our general assessment of 
the sustainability of agriculture in Appalachia, we will develop and illustrate ecological suc¬ 
cession in some detail. 

With or without human intervention, ecosystems change through time. Given a par¬ 
ticular location with characteristic climate, the biotic community or the living organisms 
which occupy the ecosystem change in terms of type, number, and pattern of species over 
time. The replacement of one kind of natural community of organisms by another over time 
is called succession. There are two types of succession, primary and secondary. Primary 
succession is the sequential development of biotic communities where none had previously 
existed. An example would be where a glacier melts leaving exposed rock. Over time, 
weather wears the rock, and lichens and moss grow on the rock and begin the process 
of soil formation. Eventually enough soil is present so that small herbs and shrubs take 
root. This is followed in time by a heath mat of low growing shrubs. Over still longer time, 
trees like Jack pine, aspen, and black spruce take over from the heath mat. Eventually taller 
trees like balsom fir, paper birch, and white spruce shade out the shorter trees. 

Secondary succession occurs when successional changes take place in an area that 
has previously gone through primary succession but has been disturbed and set back to 
an earlier stage. The disturbance could be natural, caused, for instance, by a volcanic erup¬ 
tion or flood. It could be human, caused by logging, burning, or mining. Since some aspects 
of previous stages remain, secondary succession proceeds more quickly to the climax stage, 
the last stage of the successional process. Climax ecosystems tend to be self-perpetuating 
and long-lived as long as the climate or other, major environmental factors remain basical¬ 
ly the same. 

As an illustration of secondary succession, let us consider abandoned farmland in Ap¬ 
palachia. Such land is first invaded by crabgrass or other hardy species adopted to survive 
in bare, often depleted soil. This initial, invading species is called a pioneer species. In¬ 
sects and mice quickly join the pioneer community. Soon the pioneer community is joined 
by tall grasses and herbaceous plants. The shade of these newcomers eventually eliminate 
the sun-loving pioneers. Rabbits and seed eating birds appear. In three to ten years, young 
locust and pine trees emerge in the field. As they grow, they slowly shade out the grasses 
and herbs. New animal species like woodchucks, chipmunks, and squirrels invade this 
woody habitat. The shade from the growing forest is inhospitable for pine and locust seedl¬ 
ings but favorable to shade-tolerant, hardwood trees such as gum, oak, and hickory. The 
hardwoods eventually tower over the pines and displace them, yielding a climax community. 

Both visually and in terms of ecosystem functioning there are significant differences 
between the early stages of succession and the climax stage. The early stages are 
characterized by low species diversity, only one to two pioneering species. However, the 
productivity at this stage is high with rapidly growing populations expanding to exploit the 
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resources of the open ecosystem. Because of the fewer species in the early stages of suc¬ 
cession, populations are susceptible to disturbance and change. Stability is low. Nutrients 
like nitrogen and phosphorous move rapidly through the system and flow right out through 
erosion and other processes. 

In contrast, the climax ecosystem is highly diverse, made up of many interacting 
species. It has greater stability. The overall productivity is low, but the mature ecosystems 
have the ability to entrap and hold nutrients. The differences between early and mature 
ecosystems has been summarized. “The early stages of succession are characterized by 
high levels of productivity, low species diversity, and rapidly growing population. The final 
stage, or climax community, is characterized by high species diversity, stable populations, 
intricate food webs and relatively low net productivity” (Chiras, 1985). 

We can now apply the concept of ecological succession to agriculture. From an 
ecological perspective, agriculture represents ecosystems kept at an early stage of suc¬ 
cession. The reason for this is the high productivity of the early stages of succession. In 
order to maintain this productivity, however, agricultural practice must fight the succes- 
sional process itself. Crabgrass and other pioneering species must be kept out. Also, 
because agriculture represents ecosystems kept at an early stage of succession, nutrients 
flow out of the system and must be replaced through applications of fertilizer. The systems 
must be protected from disturbance since they lack environmental resistance such as 
predators. Low species diversity attracts insects and diseases which require intervention 
through use of pesticides and fungicides. Harvesting of the annuals returns the ecosystem 
back to an early stage where it is susceptible to erosion. 

Modern, industrial agriculture uses mechanization and chemicalization, both requir¬ 
ing a large energy subsidy to maintain these early stage ecosystems. This accounts for 
the heavy dependency of modern industrial agriculture on petroleum. Howard Odum says, 
“Fossil fuel supported works of man have eliminated the natural species and substituted 
industrial services for the services of those natural species, releasing the same basic pro¬ 
duction to yield” (Odum, 1971). In a real sense, modern agriculture is hostage to the price 
of oil as the events of the last decade have clearly shown. In order to feed the world’s growing 
population, the high productivity of early stage ecosystems is needed. Yet the ecological 
costs we are paying are severe and raise once again the question of long term sustainability. 
In the view of one ecological critic of modern agriculture, “Pollution and environmental 
deterioration are unintended, direct by-products of industrial farming because the exotic 
nutrients and insecticides do not fit into natural, ecosystem cycles but instead merely pile 
up in unexpected places to block these cycles. The massive use of chemical pesticides 
also has serious direct implications for public health and has stirred widespread public 
concern and controversy on many occasions” (Bodly, 1976). 

However one feels about this indictment of modern agriculture, it does suggest a set 
of problem areas with which to evaluate agriculture in Appalachia from an ecological 
perspective. To summarize, these problem areas are: soil erosion; depletion of soil nutrients 
and fertility; energy use; energy costs and prospects for energy supplies; loss of agricultural 
and biotic diversity; pesticide and insecticide use and consequences. 

We propose to deduce some general propositions about Appalachian agriculture from 
this ecological successional perspective and compare them with the data in this atlas. By 
topography and history, Appalachia was ill suited for the development of industrial 
agriculture. As the data in this atlas shows, much of the topography of Appalachia is not 
suitable for farming. Map 1.6 shows that except for the Ridge and Valley zones of Virginia 
and Tennessee and Lowland and Plains regions, the percent of total land area in farms 
is below 50%. Much of the farmland in the Ridge and Valley zone of Virginia is in pasture 
land (map 2.4). Map 2.3 shows that most of the land in the coal producing countries of Ken¬ 
tucky and West Virginia is listed with woodland as the largest percent of total farmland. 
Substantial farmland in counties in the mountains and high plateaus is listed as woodland. 
Tillable land is generally scattered in valleys and plateaus, and farm size is small as the 
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maps in Part 2 show. Mechanization could not be effectively applied to such an environ¬ 
ment. Thus as the country moved away from subsistence farming toward a market economy 
for agricultural products, Appalachia was unable to compete. This suggests that the in¬ 
dicators of industrial agriculture, mechanization and use of chemicals, would not be ex¬ 
tensive and would be significantly less than in other agricultural regions of the country. 
Looking at map 6.5 which indicates overall use of agricultural chemicals this is confirmed. 
The highest use of agricultural chemicals is in the broad valleys such as the Great Valley 
of Virginia and Tennessee and the lowlands and plains of North and South Carolina. It is 
only in this latter area that chemical use approaches the norm for regions of intensive, 
industrial agriculture. The exceptions to this can be accounted for by counties which grow 
speciality crops that require chemical applications such as the sprays used on the apple 
orchards in Henderson and Transylvania Counties of North Carolina. 

The agriculture which did develop in the region after full marketization of agriculture 
had to adapt to and utilize the unique characteristics of the region or fill special niches 
in order to survive. Thus as this atlas shows, tobacco, poultry raising, cattle grazing, rais¬ 
ing Christmas trees and botanicals have emerged to fit these unique characteristics of the 
region. Each of these types of farming, except for tobacco which in the mountain regions 
is kept to small patches, is less removed from the climax successional stage and thus re¬ 
quires far less environmentally invasive and ecologically disruptive measures to sustain 
them than industrial agriculture. Poultry raising requires little alteration of the land and, 
except for a possible source of run off pollution, is not a significant ecological threat. Cat¬ 
tle grazing requires few chemicals and no disruption of the soil from plowing although 
overgrazing can be a danger. Growing Christmas trees leaves a ground cover and roots 
to hold the soil. The only ecological problems arise because this monoculture invites in¬ 
sects and fungi which require chemical sprays although non-persistent sprays are usually 
used. Tobacco poses the most ecologically disruptive farming practice since it is the most 
susceptible to erosion and soil depletion and often requires chemical treatment. However, 
in mountain areas, plots are kept small in comparison to other agricultural land uses. 

The overall prediction from this analysis is that environmental damage and ecological 
disruption from agriculture in Appalachia is not an overly serious problem and is far less 
than in other regions where industrial agriculture holds full sway. The chief ecological 
threats and environmental destruction are more likely to arise from mining, clear cutting 
of forests, construction, and development rather than from agriculture. Collection of uniform 
data on these ecological problem areas is needed. 

We conclude this ecological perspective on Appalachian agriculture on a positive note. 
Given the problems which loom over industrial agriculture, its ecological disruption and 
its dependency on mechanization, capitalization, and petroleum, one can see and perhaps 
is seeing major dislocations and adjustments. The problems facing industrial agriculture 
will likely lead to substantial changes which will in the end transform this type of agriculture. 
One might predict that a new agriculture will emerge that is less dependent on mechaniza¬ 
tion and its high capitalization costs, less dependent on petroleum, more labor intensive, 
less dependent on chemicals, and more ecologically based. If this be true, then Appalachian 
agriculture can be viewed as having a fifty year head start on this agricultural transforma¬ 
tion. The chief threats to Appalachian agriculture in the future will be the same as the chief 
ecological threats to the region identified earlier. They are mining, clear cutting of forests, 
and development. We need to heed the story of early Greece lest we repeat once again 
the environmental destruction of a lush mountain region. 
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